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Prpiic patronage, ina wise government, should be ever directed 
by the most cautious policy. "To lend its powerful arm to an un- 
worthy object, were but to waste its energies where it could 
never hope to derive new vigor, or compensate its loss with ad- 
ditional security. It is never to be feared, however, that distrust 
or hesitation will hinder the hearty cooperation of government in 
ineasures of direct and practical utility. ‘The road or canal, 
which assimilates the interests and sentiments of distant commu- 
nities-—the fortified port, at once the guard and asylum of com- 
merce—the ingenious application of labor, which pours tito its 
patron’s coffers the produce of its grateful industry—all these 
are too apparent advantages, too direct correlatives of the public 
weal, to require a moment's hesitation in their support. It 1s 
ouly those designs and institutions, whose benefits are more dis- 
taut, and whose operations more indirect, that a wary policy re- 
gards with distrust, and to which she lends, if lends at all, buta 
coustrained and feeble arm. Of this deseription, especially in our 
own country, are those institutions whose end and aim are the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts. The march of mind is, to the igno- 
rant, like the flight of the bird, a trackless way ; and though he 
may recognize and acknowledge the blooming garden that it has R 
ereated in the desert, his dull vision fails to discern the stream "oe 
Which has worked the wonder. Genius ts to him, in its substance 
aud effects, something not tangible, something which cannet be 4 
lace subservient to real utility. [tis a courser of the sun, whose 
high and intermittent soarings cannot be yoked with the dull 
ploddings of his earth-born steeds. Its mint coins too ethereal 
metal, and he would fain suspect that treasure, which has no ex- | 
changeable value on the mart, to be but dross. ‘Thus is it gross }) 
ignorance alone of our own best interests, which dictates a course 
of policy so limited in its views, and so pettishly hostile to the 
cultivation of a refined, popular taste. Madame de Staél has 
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somewhere remarked, that “ beauty, in whatever form it may 
appear, always a rakes religion in the heart of man.” lt is, then, 
this search after the beautiful, either in original creation, or in 
imitation of nature’s handiwork, which gives rise to those dis- 
tinet and definite systems, denominated the fine arts. The 
sculptor seeks to embody it in form alone ; the painter, in its form 
and hues: the architect in its more ideal and abstractive charac- 
ter. Now is this peculiar deseription of genius—this vivid con- 
ception and ardent desire of the “ beautiful,” placed in the heart 
of man for no definite and useful end? We believe the painter 
to be born a painter much more emphatically and truly, than the 
poet to be by nature a poet ; and though these be sister arts, the 
giltof genius in the one, to be much more directly the gift of 
heaven, than in the other. All the instruction and practice in the 
world could not teach a man whose fingers, if we may use the 
expression, are uninspired, to leave the constramed and ngid lines 
O. initation, and dash off with the bold delineation of his own con- 
ceptions. Perhaps my kind reader, smit with a love of this beauti- 
ful art, may at some former time have cramped his fingers to its 
rules and instructors. But did it not seem, like the present mode 
of dress, a vain torture for the production of grace? Did not his 
forms and faces bear most decided impress of the same authorship ? 
Did not bis ‘lines of beauty’ take such short and strait cuts for 
ellect, that Hogarth would have sworn their execution was by 
rule and compass: Did not his landseapes present most singular 
exemy lifications of Mr, Espy’s theory of storms ? his houses have 
a peculiar lean, his trees an unaccountable aspect of terror, as uf 
the leaves were about to desert their stem ‘en masse’ And 
with his brain racked with intensity of application, and his fin- 
gers agonized with persevering scratches after effect, did he not 
cast down the pencil in despair, and devote the art, its professors 
and adimivers, its rules and its tools, its lights and its shades, to 
their orginal author and inventor, the prince of all arts and arti- 
fiees! ‘This, Lean venture to say, is no exaggerated picture, but 
What sits application: Does it not prove that the genius of the 
artist is something innate and peculiar, and its possessor one, who 
in the words of Seneca, “anno quingentesimo nascitur 7” And 
should Heaven's rare gift be buried ina napkin, and an eolight- 
ened and Christian legislature make the response of the unprofita- 
ble servant, “hid thy talent in the earth ; lo, there thou hast,” 
unemployed, unimproved, unenlarged, “that is thine !”’ 

But it may be objected, that this is no concern of government— 
that genius contains within itself the principles of life, aud needs 
no loreigu sustenance, apart from its own native energies. Let us 
examine this pointa moment. ‘The education of a painter, to 
continue our illustration with this brauch of the arts, embraces 4 
more exteusive and varied field than is generally conceived. ‘The 
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yannal part of the profession, is wholly secondary to the intel- 
flectual. "Phe mind, the imagination—the power of concey tion 
and the facility of invention, are the chief things to be desired 
and cultivated. "The labor of the brush is purely mechanical, 
nnd owes Its siecess, in a great degree, to patient and continued 
practice. "Phis latter has been called the “language” of the art ; 
the tormer may surely be termed its eloquence. Now it ts to be 
granted, that a mere imitative artist, one who paints nature as she 
really is, and contents himself with the scrupulous delineation ot 
individual feature and character, may, like Hogarth, though not 
perhaps with the same suecess, step at once from the graver’s 
stool to the painter's studio. Bat when one would combine the 
varied beauties of the natural world, or with them blend the eon- 
veplions of his own imagination; when lke those © heroes of 
thought,” the great Italian masters, he would make each produc- 
tion ot his peneil, the study and wonder of future generations, 
anepe oradramain itself; when like them, he would clothe 
nature Ina veil of spiritual light, which heightens every charm, 
and coneeals every deformity ; when like them, he would suffer 
his imagination to be daunted by no subject, however vast, and 
bid the mysteries, even of the invisible world, stand forth em- 
bodied On the CANVASS ; it may be conceived how enlarged tust 
be lis conceptions, how various his aequirements, how cultivated 
and refined every intellectual faculty. ‘To him, what we term a 
liberal edueation, is insufficient. The founts of old poetic lore, 
must be as familiar to his lips, as the spring which suy; lies his 
ily board ; nor must he fail to quaff of 


‘Siloa’s brook, that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God."’ 


The stirring page of history must be graven upon his brain, 
ere he can pieture it upon his canvass ; and to give perfection to 
all, he must aequire that professional information, that chastened 
taste, the thousand mysteries of the art, by the study of those 
great masters, whose productions, like the richest and rarest gilts 
of ature, form the gems of princely cabinets. He must visit 
that temple of the arts, that areanum of genius, “ in whose silent 
halls,” says the author of Corinne, ‘amid the pale forms of seulp- 
tured gods, beauty in eternal sleep, sits dreaming of herself’— 
“which seems a battle-field wherein Time has coutended with 
Glory, and the defaced canvass, and the mutilated statue, attest 
the tyrant’s victory, and our own sad loss.” There must he gaze 
aud wander, until he catch a portion of that inspiration which 


still lingers around the halls and groves, the plains and sky of 


Italy. 
We have dwelt upon this point in order to show how abso- 
lutely indispensable is public patronage, applied in the erection 
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and maintenance of academies, the education and em) loyment 
of native artists, the collection of valuable paintings and _ statu. 
ary—to the establishment of a national school in any one, or all, 
of the branches of the arts. Without this rearing hand, genins 
must spring up, like the untrimmed plant upon the mountains, to 
be choked by its own engendering thorns. For it is very evi- 
dent that a peculiar talent or desire, without the means of its em- 
ployment or gratification, would be to its possessor a fatal gilt, a 
source of Wasting misery and premature decay. But here arises 
the principle upon which we started—is this application of pub- 
lic favor, good policy ? Modern American utilitarianism, answers 
“no’—"faney is folly—ornament is waste; the one cannot 
build a railroad, or the other clear a building lot!’ How is this 
rebuked by the voice of God, speaking in the exquisite beauty 
and labored ornament of the external creation ; in the 


“ Tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky 3” 


in the very gratification itself, arising from the exercise of the 
sense of vision. But we contend that ornament is utility, if it 
effects, whether directly or indirectly, any desired aud useful end. 
The happiness which a person of cultivated taste derives from 
the surveyal of a fine specimen of art, is as real, as substantial, 
and should be made as much the object of public legislation, as 


any of the more tangible and every-day sources of personal en- 
Joyment. ‘This mental gratification has been well deseribed by 
Addison. “ When,” says he, “Ihave found the weather set in 
to be very bad, | have taken a whole day’s journey, to see a pic- 
ture gallery that is turnished by the hands of great masters. 
By this means, when the heavens are filled with clouds, when 
the earth swims in rain, and all nature wears a lowering counte- 
nance, | withdraw myself from these uncomfortable scenes, into 
the visionary worlds of art, where I meet with shining landscapes, 
gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those other objects that 
fill the mind with gay ideas, and disperse the gloominess which 
is apt to hang about us in those dark and uncomfortable seasons.” 

But ornament and the arts have other uses. Has the reader 
ever entered the aisle of a Catholic cathedral when at the hour 
of eve the vesper hymn is being sung, at whose every close the 
low murmuce of measured voices chant the evening prayer ; aud as 
in the “dim, religious light,” the pale countenance of the mother 
ol God, the drooping figure of him of Calvary, the hovering 
choirs of white-stoled angels, and the bearded forms of the old 
apostles, seemed to bend upon him from their sombre niches, the 
Inquiriug gaze of animated being,—did he not feel steal over him 
a holy awe ? did he not acknowledge, almost on bended knee, the 
power of the arts, by association, to awaken devotion in the heart 
of man? Here has the Catholic worship the superiority over our 
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own, inasmuch as it appeals, through the medium of the senses, 
tu the Imagination, Which without doubt is one of the grand 
sources of all religious feeling. Thus might we employ the pow- 
erful agency of the arts, and instead of our present staring brick 
edifices, W ith their white-washed walls and bird-cage pulpits, we 
might worship in temples better calculated by their simple yet 
WUpOsmNe Le uideur, their rich ye l ap propry ite ornament, to luisy ire 
exalted ideas of that Being who “ dwells in a temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

But it may be said that genius is often prostituted to viee, and 
its efforts often directed to rouse the prurient appetite of lust, and 
fan unholy flames.  Itis true that in the meretricious court of 
Charles Hf, the arts as well as every thing else became the minis- 
ters of pleasure, and there was found a Lely who was willing to 
degrade his peneil to humor the depraved taste and vitiated fancies 
of his royal master; but it is also true, that when the Church be- 
came the patronof the arts, they in turn beeame the ministers of 
religion; and the noblest efforts of genius have been the purest 
iu their conception, the most devotional in their tendency. ‘Thus 
ever will the character of the arts be tutlueneed and moulded by 
the character of their patrons and the public. Vice, with her 
ever quick pereeption of self-advantage, has heretofore seen their 
power, and wielded them against their legitimate parent ; it now 
temains for Virtue to reclaim these errant children, to transplant 
these exotics to her own garden, where, nourished by their native 
soil, and fanned by their native breezes, they may strike deep 
roots, and shoot high branches, and thrive unto perfection. 

We would say a word as to what has been often urged of the 
inconsistency of a republican form of government to the progress 
and perfection of the fine arts. We are pointed to history—to 
those royal and ecclesiastical aristocracies which have so long 
held sway over the world of taste in Europe, and whose idle state 
las pampered the arts as the means and accessories of power; to 
the world-grasping church, who would go forth to the spiritual 
strife clad in the magnificence of a worldly conqueror ; to the 
lame-loving monarchs, who would rear their own monumeuts of 
glory with the never-dying productions of genius; to the no less 
ambitious nobility, who would feast their eyes and gratify their 
pride with the emblazoned forms and deeds of their ancestry. 
But permit us to turn to another page in this history—to a page 
Which needs no comment, and in which America may read her 
own future eminence in the world of intellect and taste. Where, 
We would ask, in the land of Greece, arose those glorious fabrics, 


© The relies now of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Ly spoil’d yet perfect,—and to art 
The models,” 
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which the hand of time seems to have lightly swept, and left to 
stand, in their severe simplicity, their breathing harmony, their 
mnajestic repose, a dignified rebuke upon the vain attempts of 
modern rivalry. Were these the fruits of a refined and eulight- 
ened aristocracy, or did they spring Into existence at the beck of 
aroval head? No, it was the “ fierce democracie” of Athens 
that crowned the Acropolis with its immortal Parthenon and Pro- 
pylina : it was the “ fierce democracie” of Athens which gave 
the response, When asked ‘whether marble or ivory should com- 
pose their great statue of Minerva,’ “take the costher!” it was the 
“fierce democracie” of Athens through whom the splendid de- 
signs of Pericles saw their completion, which gained tor his native 
city its proud title of the “ Ornament of the world.” “'Pie mira- 
eles of that day,” says Mr. Bulwer, “resulted from the enthusi- 
asin of a population yet young,—full of the first ardor for the 
beautiful, dedicating to the state, as to a mistress, the trophies 
honorably won, or the treasures injuriously extorted ; and uniting 
the resources of a nation with the energy of an individual, be- 
cause the toil, the cost, were borne by those who sueceeded to 
the enjoyment, and arrogated the glory.” Why could not we do 
this’ we are “ yet young,” and full of democratic energy, and 
though net “ burning with the ardor for the beautiful,” a popular 
laste might soon be created. The modern Italian scheol of 
painting arose to its highest perfection from its original establish- 
ment, “during the lifetime of a single individual.” Why may 
not some of us now living behold that period, when American 
art shall have a style as peculiarly its own, as strongly marked 
by great national features, as vigorous in fancy, and as powerful 
in execution, as ever graced the land of Raphael, and the home 
of Lorraine? We have indeed no “ trophies honorably won, or 
treastires Injuriously extorted,” but we have ample resources, 
Which might be much better employed to advance the cause of 
the arts, than to support the bickerings of senators in our capitol, 
and unprofitable wars upon our borders. 

Let us then hope that the time may soon come when we shall 
no longer be obliged to transport from foreign climes the sculp- 
tors of our great men, but raise up among our own ranks Cano- 
vas, to transmit to posterity the features of our Washingtons ; 
when the merits of our native artists shall no longer swell the 
circle of another nation’s fame; when the walls of some great 
national Louvre shall glow with the scenes of our early history, 
and reflect the features of our varied landscape ; and when the 
gray-haired artist shall be looked upon like the ancient bard, as 
one who is about to bear back to heaven, whence it came, 4 rale 
and precious gift. 1. H. 
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Ir was an old gray-haired farmer, © father! haste! thy danghter soon re 
Lived in a fair village, Thou never canst re gain. z 
And he did have a daughter sweet, 
To comfort his old age. Up rose he from his peaceful couch, 


| He call'd his daughter dear— 


Her mouth a ruby cavern was, No sound return'd, save nightly owl, 
Her cheeks like velvet leaf W hose hootings struck his ear 
Of a red rose, which in summer 
Lives out its life so brief. An omen dire! he gazeth round, 
| No daughter seeth he ; ry 
This daughter dear a lover had, « knoweth now that she has fled, 


And a brave youth was he ! And he wee peth piteously 


This hair was black as darkest night 
And now his charger quick he takes, 


| (This steed old Dobbin height.) 
Black were his eves, like diamonds bright And rdeth forth with w hip and spur 
And tearfully they shone ; To stop her treach'rous fight 


That hange th o'er the sea. 


His cheeks with hair were feneed in 


Like rose with grass o ergrown, Full well his horse did bear him on, 


Till, in the morning gray, 
But thus out spake her old father, He spied the steed whieh hurried her 
With sadness in his eve, Prom his fond breast away. 
“ Daughter, an thou dost marry him es 
I shall go near to die.” Phen shouted he, * thou recreant vile, 
Stop, stop thy ty ing steed, 


Then thus his gentle daughter cried, O give me back my daughter dear, 
“OO father, sav not so; Or thou lt re jt nt this decd.” 


For shoutd Teer thy fond heart grieve, | 


Twould work me mickle wo.” Out spake this fierce, bright-eved lover, : 


} ** Cease thou thy clamors loud, 


Thus spake this false, deceitful one, Por, by this hand, T ne'er will stop ¥ j 
Porah! she knew full well | Or yield to thee so proud,” : 
] a ; 4) 
Phat ere another sun, she'd fly | " 
iv ‘ 
; 


) With him she lov'd so well, Phen prayed this old, gray-headed man, 
| Wrath shining in his eves, 


, Now falls dark night upon the earth, *O may their steed still hurry on, 
| * - ? 
° The little stars appear ; | Even as now he flies.” 
Slenee mw over man and beast, 


. But hark! a sound is near! (Past flew they then, and day and night : 
t | They still held on their way, } 
, The lover comes: in trembling arms ‘And when to ghosts their bodies turn d, 
’ The maiden sweet he takes, | Onward they flew for aye. 
e \ud to bis palfrey her he bears, | ie 
$ And iovful haste he makes. And oft, ‘tis said, this spectre steed \ 


U | Is seen amid the mght, 
Now flies the steed oer hill and dale, And eke by day 5 fust gliding on 
Now speeds o'er level plain ; In swift and fearful flight. 
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Tp all that may be called the science of policy, in private as in public life, men 
ofener succeed by the absence of certain qualities than by any which they pos. 


BONS, "s Corinne 


“ There may be a purity, a tenderness, a dignity, an elegance of soul which are 
of no use, nay, insome degree, absolutely disqualifying for the traly important 
business of making a man’s way into life.—Burns’ prevate correspondence. 


In the year 1759, the Earl of Chatham at the head of the Brit- 
ish ministry projected a plan of military operations, which was 
expected to result in the conquest of Canada, and the final over- 
throw of French power in North America. Early in the season, 
Gen. Amberst entered upon the scene of labor, which in the order 
of affairs had fallen to his charge. This was to regain the com- 
mand of Lake Champlain by the reduction of the two importaut 
forts, Ticonderoga and Crown Point; thus to open a communica- 
tion with the St. Lawrence, and finally to codperate with the 
northern armament in the siege of Quebec. Gen. Amherst arrived 
at ‘Ticonderoga on the 22nd of July, and took quiet possession, the 
enemy having retired up the lake. A few days after, Crown Point 
also fell into our hands, its defenders imitating the garrison of the 
neighboring fort. Here the operations of Gen. Amherst were at 
astand, Although the most painful exertions had been made, 
our naval force and transports were found totally inadequate for 
carrying out the design of the expedition ; and thus our noble 
army which might have borne conquest into the heart of Canada, 
was obliged to pause upon the threshold of its achievements, and 
amuse itself for the rest of the season in building up the dilapi- 
dated walls of Crown Point. 

It was while things were in this state, that I rejoined the army 
on the Ist of August, having fully recovered from an illness which 
had detained me in inaction at Skeensborough, while the events 
Were transpirag which Lhave thought proper to relate. 1 was 
then young and inexperienced ; my blood was hot with daring; 
and like most young soldiers, my imagination had painted with 
vivid colors the glory which crowns the battle-field, and now my 
spirit like a fiery steed, chafed at the idle prospect which | saw 
before me. With the deepest interest, then, | found that a corps 
of volunteer troops, consisting of four companies, had conceived 
the apparently impracticable enterprise of pursuing the route of 
the expedition with the aid of the naval force, a small part of 
which was sufficient for such a detachment. ‘The general lis- 
tened favorably to the proposal. I gladly obtained an ensign’s 
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commission in one of the companies, and congratulated myself 
upon escaping the intolerable weariness which always oppresses 
troops, When compelled to pass the season for action in idleness. 

Qu the morning of the Sth, our preparations being completed, 
we pushed away trom shore, dis; layed the provincial colors, and 
and steered northward for scenes which promised as much of seul- 
stirring imeident and hair-breadth adventure as we could wish. 
The morning was beautiful: the sun arose above the hills which 
skirt the eastern border of the lake and shot his rays obliquely 
von its tremulous bosom, while a cool breeze from the south 
filled the canvass, and bore our little armament rapidly on its way. 
I had now leisure to look about me, observe the faces, and make 
my eritiques upon the characters of my companions. Our cape 
tain Was pacing the quarter deck with a martial air, evidently in 
much elevation of spirits. He was a gallant North Briton, and 
his broad Seotch phystognomy, hazel eyes sparkling beneath the 
brow which overhung them, and above all a most determined 
pair of whiskers occupying the rear ground of his expansive vis- 
ave, gave him a seeming of undoubted valor. His stature was 
six feet and a fraction, with broad shoulders and massive propor- 
tions. Phe Highland sword in his huge hand seemed a toy 
quite too Insignificant for his purposes. His commands, given 
from time to time in the dialeet and aceentuation of his uative 
country, bespoke at once decision, atfability, aud natural good 
humor, 

| turned to look after the lieutenant. He was seated alone in 
the stern of the vessel reclined upon his elbow, apparently gazing 
atthe various objects which we passed upon the western shore. 
luaminute, While Lb was looking at him, his eye became abstracted 
avd visionary, his features relaxed, and an expression of inetlable 
sadness stole over his countenance. "Tears chased each other rap- 
idly down his cheeks, though he was evidently unconscious of 
their presence. Surprised and atlected by the circumstance, | mo- 
ved slowly towards him, but unwilling to intrade upon the private 
sorrows of another, LE recollected myself and satdown. ‘There 
isa dignity in stlent grief, which, while it challenges sympathy, 
represses all) idle curiosity. When the heart, overcharged and 
oppressed by those emotions which it would fam conceal, betrays 
its heavy secrets frora the fountains of the eye, the silent sufferer 
assumes 2 majesty seareely attamed by the most unequivocal 
manitestations of intellect. 1 felt it, and contented myself with 
conjecturing the cause of his affliction. Was it vain remorse for 
the consequence of past folly ¢ Did he lament the burial of early 


liopes, the blight of fond anticipations ? Was it the memory of 
alost trend that haunted him, or had nature made him one of 
those sensitive beings who shrink from every circumstance of 


fortune, aud are wounded by every contact? I knew not; these 
VOL. Vv, Jl 
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indeed are all prolific sources of human suffering, but whether 
these or any of them were active in the present case, was beyoud 
my skill to determine. 

‘Lieut. W. was a litte above the middling stature, of a sym- 
metrical form, although rather too slender for a model. A | ro- 
fusion of dark locks shaded a brow of uncommon height and 
beauty. His eye was ex; ressive of intelligence, at the same time 
distinguished for a softness so noticeable us to appear almost in- 
consistent with the manly character, Paleness and emaciation, 
on a countevnance naturally full and florid, marked the etlects of 
disease and perhaps mental depression, ‘The general expression 
of tus features was that of repose ; passion seemed hushed to rest ; 
hut it was a repose which | leased not, it was the calmness of the 
dead. Reflection had lett its traces there, and whatever conjec- 
tire might be framed of his past vicissitudes, the observer at ouce 
saw that he had thought deeply and suffered much. On the 
whole, he was one whom you would have been very unlikely to 
select as aman to court danger, but rather fitted to embellish the 
walks of peacetul life. Courage, if he possessed it, (and | soon 
had evidence of the fact.) could not be that bratal hardihood of 
herve or recklessness of cousequence, which is commouly honored 
with the name; it must be based upon reflection, and arise out of 
the ascendaney of mind. When at length his emotions had sub- 
sided. and L ventured to address him, he rey lied with a word of 
courtesy and asmule, which, though it partially lighted up his 
features, was yet so sadly expressive, that it would hardly have 
concealed the bitterness at his heart, even had [not already seen 
his spirit bare aud bleeding. So dee; ly had his conduct wrought 
upou iny Imagination, such was the ardent sympathy which the 
natural euthusiasm of my character inspired in his tavor, that t 
could at once have sworn eternal friendship with him. To re- 
commend myself to his confidence became henceforth an object 
of pleasing solieitude. LT was so fortunate as to interest him. I 
sought to vanquish his natural reserve, and tried bya thousand 
friendly devices to divert his mind from moody conutem) lations. 
The liking which [had so hastily conceived, beeame confirmed 
With an iusizght into his character : my respect deepened as | ac- 
quired a more thorough knowledge of his mental resources, and 
acqualatance ripened into fumiliarity. His feelings were high- 
toned ard voble: his mind was richly stored with the wealth of 
knowledge derived both from extensive reading and his own deep 
reflections. It will not be surprising, then, that among compat- 
ions Who were to be valued more for those qualities of spirit and 
temrer which coustitute the soldier, than any particular relish for 
intellectual enjoymeut, LE vehemently coveted the conversation of 
Lieut. W. Sull, notwithstanding | flattered myself that I had 
won his confidence, and grown to a good degree of intimacy, my 
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intercourse with him was by no means uniformly easy. An un- 
happy gloominess of mind on his part often interruy ted our mu- 
tual jleasure. He was caytious or sulleuly reserved, and | was 
forced to wonder at his weakness; but so contrasted were these 
uouamiable turns with the ordinary geutleness of his manner, that 
[alternately ascribed them to bodily disease or jast afflictions, 
and became even more enthusiz sticall y attached to his character 
from the uneasiness which he caused me. When | requested 
hin to give me his history, he eyed me with a look of sts: icion, 
which immediately changed into such an expression of grief, that 
I at once repented my indiscretion ; ver could | for a day prevail 
upon him to converse with me. L have no other apology fir 
speaking thus minutely of my poor friend W. than the fondness I 
entertun for his memory; and [ hope in the sequel to imyart to 
the reader some portion of that iuterest in his fate which dwells 
in imy own bosom. 

Bit it is time to resume the thread of the narration. We passed 
the French station on the Isle of Aux Noix in the evening ; for- 
tunately for us, as it might otherwise have caused us delay. On 
the fourth day from our embarkation, the gallant little s jaadron 
sailed into the St. Lawrence. It would be difficult to deseribe 
my emotions upon first entering this most maguificent of rnvers. 
No breath of air stirred our sails as we drifted sluggishly down 
its current, borne onward to the ocean upou the watery treasures 
of halla continent. No sound reached us from its distant shores, 
no sight of human habitation relieved the eye ; the sun was sink- 
ing in erimson beyond the western deserts, the solitude and ma- 
jesty of the place were oppressive. We had venturned inte the 
heart of au evemy’s territory, our nearest friends were one hundred 
aud filly miles distant; but though few in number, our courage 
was undaunted, and common danger bound us cleser together. 
These who have only been accustomed to the cold civilines of 
peaceful life, will searcely form a conce; tion of the hearty feel- 
ings with which we cherish the associate of our jerds, the com- 
rade who has stood by our side in battle, and whose arm has been 
our shield in the strife of death. 

lt was about a week after our arrival at Quebec, while we 
Were on the opposite side of the river, that [ prevailed upon my 
friend to gratify my curiosity with the recital of his history. We 
had climbed the hills which rise behind Point Levi, situated with- 
out the lines of the army, and had attained the honzoutal surface 
ofa projecting reck. ‘The sun had set, and twilight was fast 
fading away. Directly in front of us lay Quehbec—its rngeed 
walls and battlements pencilled upon the northern sky. Between 
us flowed the St. Lawrence, and the slumber of the moouheams 
upon its surface, was unbroken by a ripple. At our feet lay the 
position of Gen. Monckton. The batteries, which for several 
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days had kept up a fruitless cannonade, were now silent. The 
climate, hour and scenery, conspired to tranquilize the feelings 
of my companion, and after standing some minutes to gaze por 
the scene before him he proceeded to comply with my request, 
I shall give the account as nearly as possible in his own words: 
but the emotions which wrought upon his noble countenance 
during the recital, the nmpressive influence of the hour, the season 
and ;lace—these | cannot copy. 

“ My earliest recollections are of a pleasant cottage upon a sun- 
ny hill-side, of a fond mother who chased away my infant fears, 
a father who bore me in his indulgent arms, and an elder brother 
who led my tottering steps along the banks of the brooklet which 
murmured at the foot of the hill, or under the shade of the lofty 
chestnuts which stood behind our humble abode. When L look 
back upon those happy scenes which attended the commencement 
of my pilgrimage, it appears like one golden spot of sunshine ina 
land of shadows. [Twas from the first a fond and atfectionate 
child, and the doating tenderness of those guardians which God 
had provided for me, and the love of my brother, cherished the 
gentle sensibilities of ny nature. ‘The plants of affection were 
rooted deep in a generous soil. My nature had but one attribute, 
and that was love. I firmly believe that if ever happiness, heav- 
enly seraph, deigned to fix her residence upon earth, that humble 
cottage in the wilderness was her abode. But though a resideut 
she may be, she is always a stranger here below, aud is ever ready 
to take the wing. One morning in my sixth year, 1 was awak- 
ened from sweet sleep by the voice of my mother, rushing into my 
bedroom followed by a savage. She screamed, ‘Oh! my boys’ 
—iand fell lifeless upon the bed. That piercing shriek, in which 
maternal solicitude triumphed over mortal terror, will ring in my 
ears When all other earthly sounds are no longer heard! ‘The 
savage pulled us out of the bed and barbarously murdered my 
brother before my eyes, while | clung to the barbarian and beg- 
ged of him to kill me also. But their capricious cruelty denied a 
request, which though forced from me by anguish and desjatr, 
was such as T have often had cause to think upon with approba- 
tion. They dragged me out of the room to the cottage door, 
Where my father lay, gashed and bleeding. Our simple dwelling 
furnished but little plunder, and they quickly left the spot; not 
however until | had seen the home of my infancy in flames. | 
was taken away by them into distant wilds, to their own Wig- 
wams, and adopted into their tribe. After this I was treated with 
kinduess, according to the simple notions savages eutertamn ol the 
Inport of that word. IT shall not attempt to give an acco of 
the year that I remained with them; the whole circumstance 
seems like a dream, to which I never recur but with horror. 
Grief lay upon me, and my breast was overburdened with a load 
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of calamity too weighty for my tender years. They tell me that 
childish sorrows are soon forgotten. I know not how it is with 
other minds, but my own were lasting, and entailed upon my 
constitution a melancholy which has embittered all my hile. At 
length the time of retributive vengeance arrived, and the same 
horrors were visited upon the savages, which they had so often 
jntheted upon the whites. LT was rescued by a party of soldiers, 
aud returned to civilized society. For the three years following, 
my sensitive nature suffered scarcely less than when with the In- 
dans. When Providence had thus deprived me of my natural 
guardians, there remaimed no relatives to me on this side of the 
water. How grievously do they err, who chate at the restraints 
imposed by parental atlection, and eage rly long to be enfranchised 
from the fond guidance of paternal authority! How gladly would 
[have met with some kind relative, to whose natural atfection I 
might have urged the claim of kindred blood, whom LT might 
suppose to have a natural interest in my welfare, whose wisdom 
and experience might have been my counsel. O! my friend, 
they strangely miscalculate the chances of lite, who ever expect 
in ther Wanderings to meet the generous and disinterested atfee- 
tions Which sweetly eutwined around them ina father’s home ! 
The coldness of the world chilled me. 1 telt that | was alone, 
and that no one would or could have interest in me. L early 
learned that man is selfish; a truth which though always ac- 

knowledged, yet no one but an orphan ever felt its full force, 

The mirth and sports of my age bad no charms for me. 1 was 
retired and shy, avoiding society, and particularly those happy 
grouj sot e hildren, in whose innocent amusements my heart was 
too heavy to participate. Onee T rambled away to the abode 
of my infaney. A heap of blackened stones and a few hall-burned 
brands, marked the place where my father’s cottage stood. I 
called on the names of my sainted relatives, and prayed in an- 
guish, that Heaven might grant me a friend in the place of those 
ithad taken away. ‘The garden was desolate ; the brook which 
used to murmur so sweetly, now flowed with a cadence which 
Was melancholy to my ears; the forest leaves were fading and 
falliug, and | fled away in despair from a place whose associa- 
tions Were no longer supportable. 

But at length Providence, in my eleventh year, granted my pe- 
tition, and gave mea friend indeed. A gentleman from the town 
of B—— fancied me, compassionated my situation, and took me 
home to live with him. He was an aged man, without family or 
Connechons, and the possessor of a large fortune, but above all, he 
Was the soul of generosity and kindness. Lam not speaking the 
partial language of affection and gratitude, when [ say that be- 
hevolence perished with him. The recollection of that good 
au's kindness always swells my bosom with the ienderest emo- 
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tions, and then T feel that T can forgive the world its ronghness for 
his sake. ‘This old man understood my nature and sympathized 
in my griefs, uniting in his conversation the tenderness of a fa- 
ther with the familiarity of an equal. How ardently did my 
atfections, which for five years had been repulsed with coldness, 
leap forth to embrace my benefactor ! How fondly did 1 avail 
myself of every device which friendship or gratitude could sug- 
gest, to alleviate the burden of age, and soften his passage to the 
grave! Yes, my connection with that happy old man, who is 
now a saint in heaven, is the only circumstance of my life which 
{ survey with unmingled satisfaction. 

I had now all the advantages for instruction which T could 
wish. [ pursned with diligence all kinds of knowledge: and 
being diverted from my studies by no useless diversions, vo exnu- 
berance of animal spirits, IT made rapid progress. Much of my 
time was spent in my friend’s library, where LT found in books 
sweet comforters for the unhappy and neglected. Before 1 had 
reached my cighteeuth year, Lhad read many of our own authors, 
and roamed over no small portion of the field of classic literature. 
Reading and pondering upon the minds of other ages made me 
acquainted with my own. What was before sensation became 
thought, and [ learned to give a palpable expression to my [eel- 
ings and sentiments in language. 

In my fifteenth year, at the academy, I became acquainted with 
a youth whose name was Andross. He was about my own aze 
and acquirements, and our acquaintance soon ripened into fami|tari- 
ty. ‘Though in reality no two persons could be searcely less similar 
than Andross and myself, yet as some of these differences in 
character were quite compatible with the warmest friendship, and 
as | was slow in discovering others, | was for three years happy 
in his intimacy. "Those traits of character in friends during early 
youth, may often lie concealed in the bud, which riper years are 
destined to develop, and which will canse a lasting separation. 
My friend was excessively ambitious of distinction ; J had never 
felt the passion. In matters of sentiment he was like myself, an 
enthusiast; but his enthusiasm was the creature of his fancy ; 
mine had its home in the heart. Consequently he was free, and 
professed his affections with openness; but J strove to conceal 
my own. He was bold—fond of display in conversation, and 
could even dazzle by a show of knowledge, when really igno- 
rant; J was retired, avoiding observation, and thereby losing 
credit for my actual attainments. He received no wounds in his 
intercourse with the world, for he conducted it heartlessly ; [cov 
stantly suffered my feelings and symyathies to be engaged, and 
was lacerated at every turn. He was assuming and arrogant 10 
dealing with men, though never towards myself; my manner 
was gentleness, and I would sooner have cut off my right hand 
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than wantonly caused my fellow creature an uneasy thought. 
He therefore was fitted to elbow his way roughly through life, 
and attain its posts of honor; but L was really adapted to no 
earthly purpese whatever. By his —- I suffered myself 
to be mtroduced to the gay and polite circles of the town. In 
the drawing-room, the talents of my friend shone conspicuously, 
He entered into the trifling conversation of the place with spirit 
and etfeet: chatted with the ladies, rallied the gentlemen, adapt- 

himself with ease to all persons and characters. My own 
feclings ran in too deep a channel. Lf L attempted to trifle with 
the silly, Lat onee lost that animation so absolutely necessary 10 
parlanee, even for the datlest listener. Besides, | sickened of the 
wnneaning tattle which dullness and insipidity have agreed to 
receive as current for vivacity and wit; my mind was abstracted 
in company, and TL prudently resolved to abstract my person from 
situations Where T derived no satisfaction myself, and conferred 
none upon others, So then L returned to my books and to the 
private society of ny young friend. "Pogether we traveled the 
field of human knowledge, making our observations on the way. 
My friend, on the discovery of a spirited passage in an author, 
would rise in eestasy ; if a generous sentiment or tender expres- 
sion attracted his attention, his eyes immediately filled with mois- 
ture; but no real misfortune, unless his own, ever sensibly 
aiected him. | found, in short, that his imagination was de- 
bulted and swayed by the art of the author; an enjoyment 
which had not the slightest connection with his heart. Virtue 
was with him, not a principle, but a sentiment—a something to 
be discoursed upon with rapture, to be lauded with the colors of 
thetorie, and to be practically neglected. My last and most im- 
portuat discovery was, that he was supremely selfish. You wall 
bet be surprised, if after these disclosures, the ardor of my friend- 
ship was sensibly diminished. Sull L should have continued to 
cullivate his society, had it not been for positive injury. 

My benefactor had made me his heir, and had concluded to 
send me over to Cambridge, for the completion of my studies, 
When the failure of his banker in England, reduced his magnifi- 
cent fortune toa mere trifle. He was already quite in his dotage, 
aid this severe stroke hastened his dissolution. Not beeanse he 
cared tor fortune on his own account; it was for me that he 
grieved. My loss was indeed twofold, but the first was swal- 
lowed up in the magnitude of the last. Indeed, TI had scarcely 
thought of fortune as necessary to the enjoyment of life, aud it 
cost me no mighty struggle to be reconciled to the want of it; 
bat hes of gratitude and affection bound me to my patron, whic h 
Were not easily broken. After these events, the manner of iny 
tend became materially changed. Whether it was his own su- 
perior consideration in society which he thought gave him lib- 
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erty to act the lion in my presence, or whether it was the change 
in my circumstances, or both; his conduct manifested a readiness 
to assume, and a slowness to yield respect, quite inconsistent with 
the parity and equal terms of friendship. These first indications 
were with me a sigual to part. [ repelled his assumptions and 
forswore his intimacy with a spirit and decision, which from 
what he had known of my character, he had little reason to ex- 
ject. What matter, that for three years our pursuits and plea- 
sures had been the same?) ‘The fondness with which [had cher- 
ished his esteem, gave edge to my indignation at his baseness in 
taking advantage of a weakness in my nature. Fool, that I was, 
to think of disinterested love among men, or that there existed 
on earth a heart that could permanently sympathize with my 
own! 

I was now foreed to leave the hospitable mansion where I had 
lived so long, and which, bereft of its proprietor, had become 
desolate as my own heart. After settling accounts, buta pittance 
remained. and with this slender support, as I knew no better 
course, | determined to pursue my studies with an eye to the bar. 
Having taken lodgings in a retired part of the town, [surrounded 
myself with books, aud felt once more alone. But my bitter re- 
flections followed me. Even books ceased to yield relief, and 
my distempered mind converted whatever | read, into food for 
melancholy. In this way I dragged on a miseiable existence for 
some mouths. cherishing life rather in the hope of some future 
good, than for any present satistaction which it gave me, when a 
vision of celestial brightness crossed my path. At the house of 
a friend to my adopted father, where I occasionally visited, | be- 
came acquainted with his niece, who had lately come over trom 
Kngland, adorned with rare accomplishments of person and 
mind. Lhad read the character of my fellow man, and known 
its falseness ; but the female heart was to me, experimentally at 
least, a mystery. Imagine, then, the effect which a beautiful le- 
mile had upou me, in the bloom of youth, educated, refined, 
possessing a wit and seusibility which dazzled and delighted. A 
new field was opened to my roving fancy, and there was nota 
virtne which I did not ascribe to the female character. Conver 
sation never flagged in her presence ; she enticed me from my- 
self, and L never felt a moment of gloom to interrupt the charm 
of her fascination. [heard the most noble and generous sent- 
ments fall from her lips—and imagination easily did the rest. | 
felt that she might comprehend ime, might sympathize with 
me. It was blissful to think that the loss of my relatives, my 
benefactor, and ungrateful friend, might be made up in the love 
of this fair being, and that my affections, so often wounded, tora 
and forced back upon me, might repose in security upon one 
faithful bosom. 1 saw no obstacle. I fancied that she mauil- 
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fested a partiality for me ; to be sure, I might have been mistaken, 
and | should be unwilling to charge her remembrance with a de- 
sivu todeceive me by a false show of tenderness. We were often 
in each other's company, and ere long L loved her with a depth 
of atfectiou which no one can comprehend who has not fathomed 
auature ike my own. When absent, her loved idea was always 
present tomy mind. Her image became identified with the future, 
aud hope assumed her beautiful shape. It was asweet and heav- 
euly illusion. But what are you,” he burst forth with bitterness, 
“or why should [ bare my heart to your cold inspection ?” By 
heavens! said L, grasping his hand foreib ly, and looking earnestly 
in his face, you do me injustice, to impute my friendly interest 
in you to the chill curiosity of an incisor. 

He remained silent fora few moments. The moon shining 
full in his face, revealed drops of sweat on his brow, and exhib- 
ited his whole frame convulsed with violent emotions. He pro- 


ceeded in a tone of the deepest sorrow: “ Wo for those art. go 
to faney’s mirror to see the picture of life! They shi ut have many 
a dream of happiness, but they shall awake in misery! But why 


dollament? [dreamed of bliss, and it gave me a short reprieve ; 
louly awoke to my natural lot. A few weeks of sweet antici- 
pation Lenjoyed in her presence. Could it be that the kindness 
of that eye, the rapt expression of that divine countenance, as 
she hung upon my impassioned language, meant nothing? Did 
I. who proudly supposed I knew what was in man, become the 
dupe of a woman's wiles? Let me not linger. I twas deceived. 
| dared to express a hope to the object of my adoration. She 
seemed surprised, astonished at my presumption. —[ rushed from 
her presence, myself half convinced of the nmiadness of my con- 
duet; although until that unhappy moment, a thought of inferi- 
ority had never entered my head. [| passed the night ina state 
of insensibility and stupor, such as succeeds the most violent 
mental anguish. In the morning, a note came to me from the 
uncle, addressed in studied terms of insult. After stating his 
knowledge of my presumption—after many appropriate remarks 
on the subject of fortune and rank, he concluded with telling me, 
“that | should be no more admitted beneath his roof, giving me 
his word that the pure blood of the Percies would never be con- 
taminated by connection with a beggar.” Revenge, stern as that 
of the fallen fiend, for an instant blackened my soul. But on 
Whom should I be revenged? the friend and protector of her 
Whom [adored : A passion unknown to me before, but fierce as 
hell, wrestled with my affection; yet, though Thad been injured 
on ali hands, love triumphed. He had called me base-born. 1 
woked at the blue veins upon my arm, those natural channels 
through which this base fluid coursed so rapidly. By heavens! 
lil make it noble, was the indignant thought that quivered upon 
Vor. s 32 
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my lips! Love, when unsuccessful, may cruelly shake the 
soul, but an independent spirit, with extensive mental resources, 
always rises superior. It is a weak mind thatis crushed. When 
the first paroxysms of shame, disappointment and slighted affection 
were over, L resolved to crush them all. The proud idea gave 
me a sense of my own manliness, which I had never before felt, 
Passion overcome, elevates the character and purifies the feelings, 
but it purifies them as if by fire. I thought of a nobler revenge 
than that of staining my hands in the blood of an evemy ; I re- 
solved to rise and climb the slippery steep of honor, uutl even 
the name of Perey should fall unheeded where mine was the 
theme of converse. L endeavored to take an account of myself, 
and form a just estimate of my prospects for success. IL was 
young aud vigorous, and my attainments, } thought, were infe- 
rior to none of my age. My knowledge of law was considera- 
ble, aud a young, growing country, held out all the encourage- 
ment to aspiring intellect that could be wished. My former 
friend, whose superiority [ by no means acknowledged, had 
already progressed far on the road to distinction. Nothing ap 
peared to hinder me from rising but my own froward heart. 
Was [ then ever to be the slave of my feelings? Is there 
no nobler, mantier passion to engross my thoughts? Are atubi- 
tion, fame, patriotism, benevoleuce, philanthropy, unworthy of 
notice? The various relations of human society spread them- 
selves out before my view, and Tlooked back with shame upon 
my former selfishness. T felt that life is a struggle ; that [had 
active duties to perform, from which vo peculiarity of constitution 
could ever release me; the world demanded my efforts, and I 
resolved to respond to its call. There was no one, indeed, who 
would rejoice in my success, or sympathize in my reverses, but 
my shichted love for others returned back to me, aud I felt a sul- 
len pride at the idea of breasting the billows of life, frieudless and 
alone. L would have gamed a reputation coextensive with the 
land: the name of Edmund W. should have been associated in 
the minds of men with whatever is great, generous and noble ; 
but for myself, I would have stood aloof from my species, ac- 
knowledging symyathy with none. Thus FT reasoned, or rather 
fancied: it is needless to say, that [ was but half successful. 
When the olive, removed from the sunny plains of [taly, learus 
to accommodate itself to Lapland snows, ‘then may one of char- 
acter $o peculiar as myself, engage in the strife and jostling ol 
public employmeuts with prudence and success. I set up for an 
attorney at law. IT studied my cases intensely, and came ito 
court with a knowledge of circumstances, an acquaintance with 
precedents, and a depth of research stirpassed by none at the bar. 
But my acute sensitiveness, the curse of my life, followed me. 
W heu l arose to plead, I faltered in my delivery, lost confidence 
and temper, and finally experienced the mortification of being de- 
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foated by antagonists whose knowledge of Jaw was less than the 
twentieth part of my own. 

‘he praise of men I ever deemed insignificant, but their cen- 
sure and eriticism were truly formidable. I trembled, literally 
trembled betore my fellow creatures. ‘Am I then a coward ?” 
said he, at the same time rising and stamping fiercely upou the 
rock. ‘I demand of you, when I led you to the deck of yonder 
corvette, When L crossed the steel of Mons. D'Arquilar, and he 
fell beneath my sword; when I led you up to the mouth of the 
enemy's cannon; when in the charge of the grenadiers, I stood 
breast to breast with the foe, my fusil overlapping the muzzle of 
my antagonist, and nothing but the treachery of his flint spared 
my lite: tell me if a muscle was shaken to betray my fear! I 
am not a coward,” he continued, striding across the rock in great 
agitation for a minute, and then becoming more composed, re- 
sumed his story. © Frustrated in my hope of forensic eminence, 
[ commenced the practice of a counsellor. Here for some time I 
found employment which supported me, and [ was slowly ac- 
quiring wealth. Sometimes [ contemplated authorship, and I 
selected fiction as the peculiar department in which my know- 
ledge of literature, and especially of the human heart, might be 
turned to account. | considered the proper object of fiction, and 
determined, through that enchanting medium, to read to my fel- 
low men lessons of virtue, human life and character. Having 
collected materials and laid a plan for my book, I sketched sev- 
eral characters; but the work seemed so cold a transeript of the 
burning original in my own mind, that [ threw it into the flames 
in disgust at the contrast. As LT aimed at superiority, and as my 
admiration for the models in our classics was unbounded, my own 
performances seemed worse than childish. 

Would to Heaven that | might blot out that period of my his- 
tory which Lam now about to relate! Two years ago, I took 
lodgings at the house of a very respectable widow. Tn her family, 
besides other children, was her daughter Emma, a blooming girl 
of seventeen. Her figure was light and graceful ; her hair of the 
richest auburn, clustered closely in natural curls about her neck 
and temples, and her complexion of the sweetest carnation, 
changed its coloring with the rapidity of the aurora borealis’ 
hnes upon a winter evening sky. Emma was the picture of 
health, innocence and beauty. Loften gazed upon this lovely 
maid with the same sentiments of admiration with which I 
always view the perfection of God's works, but with no other. 


' ° " ; : ‘. 
lhe recollection of one of the sex, associated as it was with grief 


and disappointment, had disarmed beauty of its power to fasci- 
nate. As a diversion to my mind, after the severer studies of the 
day, L often read to the family from Shakspeare, dearest of au- 
thors. I could dilate for hours upon the tragic beauties of this 
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noble dramatist. Sometimes the cruel jealousy of the Moor was 
our theme: we execrated the cold villainy of his ancient, and 
wept over the sufferings of gentle Desdemona. We read the 
barbarous Richard, and filled our minds with horror and detesta- 
tion; or perhaps we mused over the unhappy fates of Romeo 
aud Juliet—Juliet, that most feminine of Shakspeare’s characters, 
yet so unlike the majority of her sex: what an honest simplicity 
of heart, how geverous and free to confess her love, how fond 
and faithful to her lover! But Hamlet was my delight, for I fan- 
cied that L saw in his useless wisdom, the fatal indecision of his 
temper, his sensibility, and most of all, in the sufferings of his 
ingenuous mind, a likeness to myself. Emma listened to the 
enthusiastic language in which L always spoke when Shakspeare 
was the theme, with deep interest, and often the changing color 
of her cheek, the tear upon her eyelid, told her sweet sensibility. 
Would you believe it? she loved me. I discovered the fact with 
surprise and regret. How should I, who was lost to love, have 
thought of being the object of another's tender affection? One 
eveniig | entered the drawing-room and found Emma alone. | 
seated myself at one of the windows and looked forth upon nature, 
which shove in the freshness of vernal beauty. A gentle sigh woke 
me from my reverie. [ looked around and detected my fair com- 
panion in tears. Surprised and melted at the sight, I kindly en- 
quired the couse of her grief. She rose hastily to leave the room. 
I stepped before her, and gently taking her hand, pressed her to 
tell me her sorrows. It trembled violently in my clasp. ‘The 
truth at once flashed upon my mind. What my countenance ex- 
pressed | know not, but my heart was petrified. She timidly 
raised her eyes with a beseeching softness to my own, then sud- 
denly turned pale as death and fainted. I rang for assistance, 
remained by her until consciousness returned, and then left the 
room. lL immediately changed my lodgings, hoping thus to avoid 
the consequences of my imprudence. But the image of my un- 
worthy self was too deeply graven on her heart ; consumption 
seized upon her delicate frame, she pined away for a few mouths 
and died! [shall not attempt to describe my feelings ; but the 
bitter cup of my miseries was not yet full. She had a brother 
who loved her tenderly. He met me, inflamed with grief and 
rage, and charged me with having won his sister’s love with vil- 
lainous designs. Shocked and intoxicated with fury at the false 
imputation, struck him a blow which maimed him for life. Oh 
my God! why was I placed in society where every action, every 
fitful impulse of a wayward nature might be replete with fearful 
cousequences to the happiness of fellow beings! Was it not 
enough for me to bear my own griefs ; must I inflict misery upon 
others, and add the stings of remorse to a spirit already sufli- 
ciently wounded 7” His voice was stifled with his emotions. | 
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strove to calm his feelings: telling him that as in the one case 
he _ erred thoughtlessly, and in the other from passion excited 
by great provocation, T thought that he exaggerated his guilt. 

. alk not to me of palliatives! my mind has exhausted the sub- 
ject i search of them to no purpose. Lought to have forgiven 
a frantic man, to whom [ had been the cause of a cruel i injury, 
ad whose violence arose out of an affection pure as that of the 

ugels—a brother's love for his sister. Remorse now entered my 
ry ol. I did what little lay in my power to mend an irreparable 
injury, and bestowed the small fortune L possessed upon : na vic- 
tin of my passionate act. ‘Though nothing could have less 
merit than what I did, as iteame far short of justice, yet the 
world has been pleased to call my conduct generous. There 
were acts of my life which were really so, but of them the world 
took no account. ‘The noblest of our actions, my friend, must 
ever pass unnoticed by the gross vision of a world which judges 
of us only by what it sees. ‘The more fiery trials of the spirit, 
self-denial, the magnanimous triumphs of the divinity within us 
over the degrading passions of our corrapt nature—these are wit- 
nessed only by Him who made us. Remorse increased the mel- 
ancholy which preyed upon me, and I suffered that last and deep- 
est curse of a sensitive mind; to feel one’s own euthusiasm 
gradually departing. A settled gloom came over me ; my facul- 
tes seemed locked up as in ice. ‘To feel the searing effect of 
misfortune on the heart—to be forced to recall by memory’s aid 
the sweet emotions we once fe/t—to compare the freshness and 
fervor of our youthful feelings with our present coldness and in- 
ditlerence—oh ! this is the death of the soul! 

Disease has laid his paralyzing hand upon me, and Tf shall fall. 
My thoughts have lately soared towards my native skies. In the 
health and vigor of youth how little do we think on death; but 
What a monitor is disease to remind us of our mortality! A phy- 
sician of emimence offered to cure me—as if the virtue of medi- 
cine could protect this frame against the eternal irritation of a 
spirit so restless as my own! No, it will not be. ‘This feverish 
existence is fast verging to its close ; and no overladen beast at the 
end of its journey, ever relinquished its load with greater satisfac- 
tion, than [shall resign the oppressive burden of hfe whenever the 
appointed time arrives—and it will come quickly. A voice from 
the skies has saluted my ears. Long lost relatives have reappeared, 
and my father’s form has stood before my eyes, smiling as sweetly 
as When in infaney he used to receive ne from my mother’s arms. 

‘] see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away ; 


I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay.’ 


The wanderer will return !” 


—_ 
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These last words were pronounced with deep solemnity, while 
his features seemed lighted with heavenly inspiration. He ceased, 
and rested his head upon a rock which overhung his seat. | was 
overwhelmed with my feelings. Who can stand unmoved amid 
the desolation wrought by winter upon the vernal glories of the 
year! And who can see a noble spirit borne down under the 
accumulated weight of real and imaginary woes, and feel no 
emotion! But what consolation could L offer to one whose com- 
prehensive soul had already examined every source? L attempted 
to combat his superstition, advaneing all the argumeuts | could 
think of against the popular belief in spectres. 

“Can you, then,” said he, “ fix your eyes upon the illnmina- 
ted vault above, and think there are no spirit forms inhabiting 
the regions of space? Do you acknowledge revelation, aud will 
you deny me this additional proof of our immortality? Will 
you refuse me the pleasure of thinking that my sainted parents 
look down aud weep, if spirits ever weep, over the afflictions of 
their unhappy son? T love to think that besides these weak spirits 
of ours wrapt in clay, [ live in a universe of disembodied mind. 
To suppose that the Creator might suffer these unseen observ- 
ers of our conduct to make themselves visible at pleasure, is as 
unreasonable as it is just to suppose that sometimes, for wise 

mrposes, they may be allowed to address our bodily senses. 

Vith what enthusiasm of soul did those sages whose eyes were 
never blessed with the light of revelation, receive these intima- 
tions of an immortality which their aspiring natures longed for, 
but scarcely dared to hope! No, my friend, these feelings are 
born of religion, they arise from the divinity within us; and 
whatever may be the fears which they inflict npon a guilty eon- 
Science, whatever may be the impositions of the crafty upon the 
ignorant and credulous, they are the remains of that nature by 
which man was designed to commune with blessed spirits— 


‘ When from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, oft were heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive cach to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator.’ "’ 


‘The siege of Quebec had now been prosecuted for some time 
with dubious success. The conduct of those noble chieftains, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, was like that of two valiant knights who 
have retired into the forest for the purpose of tilting, previous to the 
coming tournament. Europe would have rang with their mar 


tial deeds, had not envious fate cut them down in the spring-ume 
of their youth and glory. 
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On the 6th of September we broke up our encampment . 
Montmorenei, and passed up the St. Lawrence to the island « 
Oileans. On the night of the [1th, it was whispered that we 
were on the eve ofa decisive movement: and at 1 o’e lock on the 
morning of the following day, we were directed to get into our 
boats and drop silently down the current. ‘The profoundest stll- 
ness had been enjomne id, not a voice was heard, and our armament 
might have been taken for spectre boats as we glided down the 
stream by the dim starlight. An hour before dawn we stopped 
and moored our boats close to the shore, a mile and a half above 
the town. Here the bauks of the river rise abruy tly 200 feet, to 
the plamnof Abraham, which is on a level with the reek of Que- 
bee. We were commanded instantly to land and climb the steep. 
‘There was ho enemy to oppose us except some picket guards, and 
these were scouted at our approach. When the first dawn began 
to streak up in the east, we had accomplished this dangerous en- 
terprise : our Whole army had ascended, and we were filing off 
to the right and left in order of battle. The sun arose, and the 
dismayed Frenchman who had thought himself secure im his 
rock-bound fortress, saw the morning beams gayly reflected on 
the height from English steel and pennon. LT have seen nature 
tinder Various circumstances, but never with such mingled emo- 
tious as on that autumnal morning. Behind us lay the St. Law- 
rence, its waters dyed in crimson by the rising effulgence of day ; 
on our right rose the dt usky walls and glitte ‘ring spires of Quebec : 
while before us spread out the bread plain of Abraham, skirted 
with ancient trees whose fading foliage betrayed the first approach 
of winter frosts. "The army, elated with the prospect of success, 
thought themselves already amply repaid for their toils, and 
awaited with impatience the appearance of the enemy. My 
friend's countenance, which since his disclosure had worn an 
Unusual serenity, now seemed irradiated with the lively glow of 
hope. Phe sun had half-way ascended a smoky Indian sum- 
Iner sky, when the main hody of the French were seen crossing 
the river Charles at the left of Quebec, and at 9 o'clock the tops 
of their columns were visible upon the extremity of the field. 
The town also from its gates disgorged large bodies of troops, 
forming a long and magnificent array under its” battlements. 
Presently the foe, who had halted to straighten his line, was in 
rapid motion, advancing towards us. Already frequent vollies 
initere hanged between the advaneed guards saluted our ears with 
the dinot battle, and rolled dusky clouds of smoke along the 
plain. We were now ordered to move forward, with a slow and 
Steady step, reserving our shot until the enemy were within forty 
yuids. A sheet of fire was poured in upon us over the tops of 
some cornfields on our left, accompanied by the Indian war cry, 
bit uuheeding these diversions we kept our eyes steadily upon 
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the bristling columns directly before us. When the enemy had 
arrived within the fatal distance, five thousand triggers were 
pulled, and our line like a wall of fire rolled back upon them the 
tide of death. "These discharges were repeated with dreadf\| 
effect: until confusion and carnage told how much the enemy 
was in arrears by the horrid exchange. We rushed forwards to 
the charge. We met as the tempests meet; and now instead of 
the roar of musketry, was heard the ringing of broadswords and 
the heavy thrust of bayonets. The French bravely withstood 
us for a minute, then reeled, broke their ranks and fled, and we 
swept them fiercely before us over the plain. When the heat of 
battle and pursuit was over, and none remained to contest the 
field except some bodies of Indians who fought and fled by turns 
along the skirts of the plain, I looked around for my friend, but 
he was missing. ‘Taking some soldiers with me I hurried back 
over the field of the dead and dying. What cared Lin my present 
emotions for the bleeding victims of war who lay on every hand 
—so selfish are we made even by our noblest affections. — I found 
him. Among many others, on the spot where we had _ grappled 
with the foe, lay extended on the earth, the lifeless form of 
Lieut. W. An enemy’s steel had pierced his heart. His hand 
still retained the sword which he wore, and which was red to the 


very hilt with blood. ‘The breeze was playing with the locks 
upon his pale brow. His features were settled. I had often seen 
my friend smile during my acquaintance, but it was with an ex- 
pression that sickened the heart of the beholder, and never had I 
witnessed such satisfaction on his countenance, as I there saw in 
that cold smile of death. 


SONNET. 
TO COL, TRUMBULL. 


Hai! Patriot Painter! how the heart to thee ,— 
As the eye gazes on thy canvass, teeming 
With visions, fair, as ever poets dreaming 

Imaged, with heroes dear to memory— 

Landscapes, that cause the spirit to return 
To those blessed scenes of Arcady long gone, 
When Praxiteles harmonized the stone, 

And Euchir's pencil made the canvass burn,— 

Thrills with delight, and on thine aged head 
Invoketh blessings rich as heaven can give, 

Or man ean pray for—that thou long may'st live— 
Friends may surround thee—Genius on thee shed 
Sull brighter glories, and when life be done, 

The goddess may bear home her chosen one. 








JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER 
Fiction is a likeness of Nature. When well drawn, it consti- 
tutes one of the noblest works of human intelleet ; requiring in 
its perfection the acutely observing, and the philosop lie mind ; 
indeed, the historian, the dramatist, the poet, and the studeni, are 
Ul united i the person of a good novelist. True, the world has 
seen few minds worthy of all these appellations, yet such we 
deem to be essential to the perfect portrayer of nature.  Seott has 
become in this branch of literature the sun of the preseut age, 
and tu him are combined more than in any other, the eharacterts- 
cs Indispensable toeminence. tn his writings we see the fancy 
of the poet, the narrative of the historian, the sagae ily of an ex- 
tremely acute mind, with the rare accompaniment of a thorough 
antiquarian, all perhaps predominating over any thing like ple 
losophy. Henee, the liveliness of his tales, the quaint: humor, 
and the entire absence of serious reflection, and scientific denone- 
ment ot peculiar feelings aud impulses. In Bulwer we see the 
plulesopher, the dramatist, and the wit; often lacking simplicity, 
occasionally, though more rarely, delicacy, and throughout his 
works exhibiting evidence of a vitiated taste and corrupt morals, 
in connection with the most brilliant emanations of genius. Ir- 
ving and Brown, with the individual whose name graces the head 
of one article, are essentially the first’ writers of fiction whom 
America has produced, and are worthy of a high meed of national 
applause, as men of lofty talents, as mdividuals who have con- 
tributed to public yleasure and profit, and as those who have, inp a 
great measure, built up and eunched our native literature. OF 
the three, none have in our opinion, aided more the furtherance of 
these several objects than Mr. Cooper. Irving has indeed attrac- 
tively combined the simplicity of Addison, with a more delicate 
liumor and superior beauty, (though perhays tuferior in originality 
to the great master of the Elizabethan age ;) but in hits fictitious 
Writings, he can hardly be called a purely American author. With 
a faney of extraordinary richness, he has unfortunately wandered 
to the sunny clime of Andalusia, or sketched the character of 
the old Kuglish baron. His Dutch neighborhood has certamly 
given rise to some of his happiest efforts; still we would have 
hin, witha truly national pride, sg himself exclusively to 
our land, our habits and institutions ; if he would go back to the 
romantic days of its infancy, let my pre ftom the sphere of his 
iequatntanee, nor render himself obligated to the venerable Dic- 
drich alone. Brown, too, cannot be regarded wholly an American 
Writer; his scenes were laid upon this side the Atlantic, but his 
vor, 33 
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incidents and his characters were not strictly national ; he wrote 
as an Kuropean might write under American costume. His mau- 
ner, from its gloom end sombre coloring, very nearly resembles 
that of Godwin, bat is more varied and stirring in incideut. His 
was a powerful and energetic mind ; he was, so to speak, a philo- 
sophic wovelist, yet not like Bulwer turning from the true course 
of his story to wdulge in the reflections of the closet, but his 
whole narrative is moulded under the influence of deep, inqui- 
ring thought; the human mind—its waywardness, its capacities, 
with its entire dissection, form the interest of his tales. 

Cooyer we do not make the subject of remark, simyly because 
we believe him most praiseworthy in his own departinent, but 
since he now ocen;ies a very peculiar position iu the world of 
letters. His reputation has had its ebb and flow—its flow and 
ebb; the daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly presses have 
teemed with their satirical abuses, until now the jaundiced mind 
of the nation has almost forgotten ‘the American novelist,’ the 
author of the ‘Spy,’ in the erazy originator of ‘ Home as Found!’ 

Mr. Cooper was born in the town of Burlington, upon the Dela- 
ware, in the year 1780, whence he was removed ata very early 
age to Coo erstown, the settlement so beautifully described in the 
introduction to his tale of the ‘ Pioneers,’ under the name of ‘Tem- 
jleton. At thirteen*® he became a member of this Institution, 
where he remained nearly three years, when he entered upon a 
seafaring life, the source doubtless of those impressions, which 
have so richly colored his much admired sketches of maritime 
adventure. Upou his marriage, he left the navy with which he 
had subsequently become connected, and settling amid the ro- 
mantic seevuery of Westchester, for atime employed himself con- 
spicuously in the political atfairs of his county, but soon sought 
amore enduring record for his genius. ‘Precaution,’ his first 
work of consequence, appeared about the year 1820, but was 
soou buried in obscurity, amid the thousand romances of a like 
description and equal worth, which were daily emanating from 
the Kuglish press. For this performance he gained but little 
merit. But in the following year the publication of the ‘Spy,’ 
at once established his name for ability, and gained for him abroad 
the appellation of the American novelist ; “a work which,” savs 
he, ina letter to his bookseller, “was written to see if [ could 
not overcome the neglect of the reading world. How far I have 
succeeded, Mr. Wiley,” continues he, “must ever remain a secret 
between ourselves.” As herein intimated, the sale of the work 


- _ —_—- 


* There is some doubt relative to his age upon entering College ; he was, how- 
ever, very young, and hence doubtless the indiscretion which subsequently proved 
the cause of his dismissal. He was an ordinary scholar, and esteemed even at 
that period of youth a very fair writer. . 
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proved to be enormons. English readers, notwithstanding the 
cay tivating power of the Great Unknown, which was then at its 
full height, still grasped with extraordinary eagerness the wel- 
come volumes of the young Sir Walter, and hailed with joy the 
first true and native tale of the colonial soil. His countrymen 
did honor to his suecess, aud even transatlantic critics apy lauded. 
Pieased with his triumph, our author published in the ensuing 
year a third, ‘to please himself.’ ‘The Pioneers,’ was however 
no less agreeable to the public than had been his former offering. 
The Pilot, the Last of the Mohicans, the Praine, Lionel Lin- 
coln, and the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, all followed in rapid sne- 
cession—all with an eminent degree of suecess. Lionel Lineoln 
alone was subjected to much severity of remark, while the others 
elicited the most flattering encomiums of the American, French, 
and British erities. Subsequently, at different periods of his life, 
he has presented to the public, his Water Witch and Red Rover ; 
several stories of European extraction—the Bravo, Headsman, 
Heidenmauer, and the Monikins ; with Notions of the Americans, 
by a ‘Travelling Bachelor; Gleanings of Travel in) Bnugland, 
Switzerland, France, and Italy; a Letter to the American Peo- 
ple: and latterly, the two famous novels of Homeward Bound, 
and Home as Found, beside an elaborate and comprehensive liis- 
tory of the American Navy. Having thus hastily glanced at the 
rajid public career of our author, we propose to consider briefly 
his literary and personal character, and remark upon the injustice 
of the calumniations of late thrown upon him from every quar- 
ter, with the reasons which have rendered him so peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the American press. 

li forming the design of an American novel, Coorer entered 
upon an untrodden field; none had goue before, to make trial 
of its dangers, or test the congeniality of our western scenes with 
the trne spiritof romance. Brown had, with sombre coloring, laid 
afew masterly strokes upon the pages of American fiction, but had 
notembalmed its genuine characteristics ; he had never studied 
American character, either native or Saxon, and was a stranger to 
the true spirit of this western land. His sketches of savage na- 
ture are of the most gloomy dye, and resemble in their coloring 
more the untamed ferocity of the New Holland canmbal, than 
the more placid and perfect pictures of Cooper's portrayal. The 
question had been gravely propounded by the Quinctilians of Eng- 
land —could an American novel be written ? and as gravely an- 
swered,—that the crude and imperfect state of our society, the lack 
of variety in its component parts, and above all the monied tem- 
rer of our character, would long chill the efforts of the novelist. 
The condition of the aborigines, they admitted to be admirably 
adapted to the purposes of fiction, but denied the ingenuity of 
our countrymen to warp it to their designs, or so to enweave it 
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with the mushroom state of the people, as to give at once a pleas- 
ing and variegated picture. ‘Their surprise was therefore no less 
than their disappointment, upon the perusal of those tales, which 
so pointedly and charmingly, rey resented the rich capabilities of 
the American clime. 

In his portraiture of Indian character, Cooper has been emi- 
nently suceessful : in wild, tumultuous strife, and the calm de- 
liberative quiet of the council fire, he has shown himself alike 
acquainted with his subject. Avoiding the error of Brown, in 
painting too deeply and darkly the predomimant traits of the sav- 
age, he may perhaps be found guilty at times of veering to the 
other extreme, aud of giving a false and unreal tractability to his 
manners. ‘The young Uneas, of the Mohican story, is some- 
times too tame for his royal blood, and lacks the fiery and vin- 
dictive spirit of the true-hearted Indian ; Chingachgook, of the 
same tale, is however an admirable picture, and represents to the 
life, the generosity—the deep, raukling passion, with the wakeful 
spiritot his race. ‘The fierce Magua is a sterner drawing, perhaps 
too cruel and unrelenting ; but the three present a group of mas- 
ter workmanship, exhibiting the wildest and the tamest freaks of 
savage life. Canonchet, of the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, is also 
a portrait of nature’s child, and presents a bold and pleasing con- 
trast to the puritanie gravity of the Heathcote family. Indeed, 
in many of his most leasing narratives, we find the Indian 
habits all so closely interwoven with the tale, as to constitute 
one of its chief charms, and to excite a most feverish anxiety 
in the development of their wily plots. In the character of the 
borderer, however, does our author most excel. ‘The untamed 
hunter, who by long and continuous pillage of the forests has 
conceived a disgust for the usages of civilized life ; who is con- 
stantly fretting at the onward march of improvement and the 
encroachment of new settlements upon his wide domains ; who 
can take up his abode in the wilderness, and brave the dangers 
and disquietudes of a forest life; who possesses from early ac- 
quaiitance the cunning of the savage, with the dextrous man- 
agement of the hunter's deadly weapon ;—such is Mr. Cooper's 
favorite portrait, and such properly the hero of his finest stories. 
Ihis is the ‘ Longue Carabine’ of the Mohicans, the ‘ Leather- 
Stocking’ of the Pioneers, the ‘Trapper’ of the Prairie ; and alter 
the same model is drawn ‘ Long Tom Coffin,’ and the ‘ Rover’ of 
the waters. Into these he throws a genuineness of feeling, 4 
natural disposition, a blunt, honest purpose, which attract and 
sustain a thrilling interest throughout. 

_ In the intercourse of loves and lovers, Mr. Cooper is decidedly 
mn difficulty ; whether he lacks an iuspiring sentiment, or fails in 
Vivilying hisown emotions, we will not pretend to say. Certain 
it is, that he is stiff and unnatural ; indeed, in all the intercourse 
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of refined society, and in his pictures of female tenderness, he suc- 
ceeds with far less effect than in his bolder sketches. The inter- 
views of Cora Muro with Uneas,—the meekuness of poor Dame 
Heathcote, and the social chats recorded at the Wharton mansion, 
are perhaps the finest delineations of this character. In his sub- 
ordinate actors, introduced tor the mere unravelling of the plot, 
he often fails. We feel their presence irksome, and they marvel- 
lousiy impede the true course of the story. In this respect, we 
cannot but observe a striking difference between Scott and our 
author ; the former, happily rendering such personages the me- 
dium of communicating additional beauty, and interest ; while 
Cooper, seems to drag them in as burdensome, yet necessary ac- 
companiments of the machinery of his tale. Seott infuses ani- 
mation into every character, scene and incident ; we are satisfied 
with our situation, under whatever circumstances he may place 
us: Cooper has created all the interest dependent upon two or 
three characters, In pursuitof whom we are ever eager, and deem 
interruptions from other sources disagreeable and tedious. But 
to atone for this defect, our author has kept us almost constantly 
in view of of his heroes, and by the tide of thronging incidents, 
sustains the interest as effectually as Scott in his boldest efforts. 
ln deseription, Cooper is eminent; he paints natural scenery with 
beauty and grandeur, and its only occasional fault is the mdis- 
tietness of the outline, whereby we are unable to form very 
perfect conceptions of his view. In domestic aud personal por- 
traiture, he is always successful—clear and striking. He depicts 
character with power aud vigor. 

ln the progress and unfolding of the plot, consists his great 
failure. He seems to have begun in many instances, with no 
conception of the end he was approaching, and thrown in his 
incidents and coincidents, as circumstances required. Indeed this 
seems to us by far the more charitable, as well as plausible sup- 
position ; for surely he never would deliberately, have admitted 
stich gross violations, of what he sneeringly calls the ‘ keeping’ 
of his plots, as is observable in the Prairie. Many indeed are 
free trom so aggravated fault, but none are distinguished for the 
nicety of their design. As illustrative of many of the beauties, 
and some of the faults we have noticed, we take the liberty of 
quoting two passages from the Mohican narrative.* The first is 
the scout’s description of Glenn's Falls, where the little party of 
the tale are hidden. 


“In what part of the falls are we?” asked Heyward. 
“ Why, we are nigh by the spot that Providence first placed them at, but where, 
it seems, they were too rebellious to stay. The rock proved softer on either side 








* The Last of the Mohicans; A Narrative of 1757. Carey & Lea, Phil. 1833. 
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of us, and so they left the centre of the river bare and dry, first working out these 
two little holes for us to hide in.” 

“ We ore then on an island ?” 

«Ay! there are the falls on two sides of us, and the river above and below 
If you had daylight, it would be worth the trouble to step up on the height of this 
rock, and look at the perversity of the water. It falls by no rule at all: some. 
times it leaps, sometimes it tumbles; there, it skips; here, it shoots; in one place 
‘tis white as snow, and in another ‘us green as grass ; hereabouts, it pitches into 
deep hollows, that rumble and quake the ‘arth; and thereaway, it ripples and 
sings like a brook, fashioning whirlpools and gu‘les in the old stone, as if ‘twas 
no harder than trodden clay. ‘The whole design of the river seems discoucerted 
First tt runs smoothly, as if meaning to go down the descent as things were or- 
dered; then it angles about and faces the shores: nor are there places wanting, 
where it looks backward, as if unwilling to leave the wilderness, to mingle with 
the salt! Ay, lady, the fine cobweb-looking cloth you wear at your throat, is 
coarse, and like a fish net, to little spots I can show vou, where the river fabricates 
all sorts of unages, as if, having broke loose from order, it would try its hand at 
every thing. And yet what does it amount to! After the water has been suffered 
to have its will for a time, like a headstrong man, it is gathered together by the 
hand that made it, and a few rods below you may see itall, flowing on st adily 
towards the sea, as was foreordained from the first foundation of the ‘arth.’’"—Vol 
I, pp 7, 70. 


The second extract, is from a scene after the escape of the party 
from the Maquas, through the agency of Hawk-eye and Chin- 
gachgook. David Gamut, a meddler in psalm tunes and religious 


notions, is reproving his friend the scout, for uttering what he 
conceives to be inconsistent with a right doctrinal belief, and asks 
for ‘warranty of such an audacious statement, in any of the 
holy books.’ 


* Book!” repeated Hawk-eye, with singular and ill-concealed disdain; do you 
take me for a whimpering boy, at the apron string of one of your old gals; and 
this good rifle on my knee for the feather of a goose's wing, my ox's horn for a 
bottle of ink, and my leather pouch for a cross-barred handkercher of yesterday's 
dinner! Book! what have such as 1, who am a warrior of the wilderness, though 
aman without a cross, to do with books! T never read but in one, and the words 
that are written there are too simple and too plain to need much schooling ; though 
I may boast that of forty long and hard working years.” 

* What call you the volume?" said David, misconceiving the other's meaning 

“"'Tis open before your eyes,” returned the scout; “and he who owns it is not 
a niggard of its use. T have heard it said, that there are men who read in books, 
to convince themselves there isa God! [know not but man may so deform bis 
works in the settlements, as to leave that which is so clear in the wilderness, 4 
matter of doubt among traders and priests. If any such there be, and he wil! ful- 
low me from sun to sun, through the windings of the forest, he shall see enough 
to teach him that he is a fool, and that the greatest of his folly lies in. striving to 


rise to the level of one he can never equal, be it in goodness, or be it in power. — 
Vol 1, pp. lo, 170. 


Meantime David adjusts his iron rimmed spectacles, and as the 


forester concludes, lifting his eyes, together with his voice, he 
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said aloud, “LT invite you, friends, to join in praise for this signal 
detiverauce from the hands of barbarians and infidels, to the com- 
fortable and solemn tones of the tune, called ‘ Northampton.’ ” 

The Pilot, the Last of the Mohicans, and the Pioneers, we 
consider the best of our author's productions, notwithstanding 
the decided preference of many for the Prairie, the Heathcote 
story, and the Rover of the seas. The Bravo has also been well 
received by the public, and is the only one of which Mr. Cooper 
avows, ‘he Is not at times ashamed.’ ‘The Heidenmauer is poor, 
as also in an emimenut degree his two last sea novels. Many of his 
fictitious works have been translated into the French, German, 
Irahian, Polish and Russian tongues, and have, in every quarter 
of the globe, richly entitled him to the well earned name of the 
American novelist, 

Sach are some of his most characteristic points as a writer of 
fiction. Annd the wild and untried fastuesses of the American 
forests. lus fertile imagination has depicted scenes of genuine 
beauty and interest; the broad prairie, with its roving squadrons 
of man and beast, he bas painted with a naivefe, almost rivalling 
the much admired pieces of his distinguished countryman Irving. 
ln the bloody and fierce struggles of the American savage, he 
lias attained unequal snecess: now, he leads us among the tow- 
erg crags of some bold ujland scenery, where every leaf is 
stirring with the tread of a lurking foe; aud now we are abroad 
ii the van of the fight,—our feelings wrought up to an intensity 
of interest, in watching the deadly struggles of the brutal savage. 
Aguin, we are toiling through some mountain dell,—an Indian 
zuide is threading the bosom of the trickling rivulet, at times 
unjeding its litthe flow, by the fallen leaves of autumn, and 
leaning down to scan the impress of each footprint upon the 
pearly sands; vow, the deadly yell bursts fearfully upon our ear, 
aud before we are aware, the red faced warrior is peering from 
behind each tree of the forest! In such portraiture, our author 
isat home; herein he especially excels—this has won him un- 
fading laurels at home and abroad. But again, 


‘‘ Tlis home is on the deep,’ 


and with thrilling interest, does he weave his tales of naval life. 
The loss of the Ariel, the stern and unerring judgment of Wilder, 
the perfect picture of a son of Neptune in old ‘Tom Coffin,’ are 
evcellent, and have thrown a garb of enchantment about these 
Works which render them perhaps more pleasing than his efforts 
tpon the land. But the novels of Mr. Cooper are commendable 
in another point of view,—the high moral tone which pervades, 
ruder them doubly worthy the regard of his countrymen. He 
does not like Bulwer, unite in the person of his heroes, a high 
seuse of honor, and a noble intellect, with the most debasing 
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vices: he does not, like him, seek to throw a wizard veil of at- 
tractiveness—a deep felt interest, about the blackest and most 
obdurate heart. He is not guilty of Marryatt’s predominant 
fault—picturing in his heroes the careless, profane profligate, and 
kindling half his mirth out of the very blasphemy of his subjects, 
He has not thrown that licentious coloring about his most de- 
praved actors, which so emineutly characterizes the rovings of 
‘ Roderick Random ;’ and he has carefully avoided that grossness 
and indelicacy, which materially impair the beauties of the great 
work of Fielding.* 

About the year 1828 appeared the ‘ Notions of the Americans, 
by a ‘Travelling Bachelor,’ in which Mr. Cooper presented him- 
self under a new garb. ‘The manner is easy and graceful, in the 
epistolary form, and united with some errors and discrepancies, 
coutains many well drawn arguments, and much sound reason- 
ing. In his reports of travel, he fell into an error, to which we 
conceive every novelist must be exposed, who attempts a similar 
task,—exaggerated pictures, and a total reliance upon his tried 
powers of narrative and destription, thereby discarding that noting 
down of incidents, which has rendered famous our countryman 
Stephens. ‘The author's name, even, did not prove a sufficient 
warrant for the general perusal of these volumes. 

His ‘ Letter to the American People’ was of the same general 
style as his ‘ Bachelor,’ although of a highly different character, 
as we shall take occasion to remark. The Naval History of Mr. 
Cooper is an acquisition of no little moment to our native litera- 
ture, and at intervals he discovers in it a perfect revival of his 
former graphic power. The naval engagement on Lake Erie, 
with the escape of the Constitution from the British couvoy, are 
pieces of very fine description. ‘The work has been received 
with general favor upon this side of the Atlantic, but England lit- 
tle relishes the details of her vanquished prowess. 

Of the personal character of Mr. Cooper, there have been very 
many and diverse opinions. He certainly is an individual of most 
variable temper, as has appeared in his long connection with the 
American public. Highly pleased with his manifest success in 
his earlier works, he by no means attempted to conceal his real 
feelings, but generously admits in the preface to one of his earlier 
productions, that ‘he is delighted with the public,’ inasmuch as 
they are pleased with his tale, (the Spy,) and ‘hopes that this re- 
ciprocity of good will may long continue.’ In Europe he is 4 
sterling republican ; jealous, perhaps foolishly so, of all slight, 
and imagining every one possessed of an ill-concealed disdain for 
any thing of cisatlantic origin. Hence, he is exceedingly sus 


* Tom Jones. 
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picious, manifests an unbecoming effrontery in many situations, 
aud very probably, vanity. But however strongly Mr. Cooper 
may have been assailed by this charge, we believe that at that 
period of his life, before his disposition was soured by the calum- 
niations of his countrymen and foreigners, all apparent conceit, 
was the fruit rather of a high regard for his own nation, and a lofty, 
though inconsiderate seuse of any aggression upon her renown, 
than his own self-sufficiency. Certain it is, that Mr. Lockhart, 
whatever may have been the course of our author, did great dis- 
honor to his own name, and ?f possible, to the fame of the Quar- 
terly, in his most slanderous, gross, and vulgar abuse of Cooyer’s 
‘England.’ The ‘Notions of the Americans,’ appearing about 
the same period, was generally well received by his countryinen, 
notwithstanding its thorough democratic sentiments, were a source 
of considerable uneasiness to some, both at home and abroad ; and 
in general, it was thought a worthy and fit representation of the 
character and prospects of our government. His panegyric was 
deemed by many, even among us, extravagant, and by foreigners 
eminently so. Indeed its reception abroad was by no means 
gratifying to him, and the soi-disant manner with which this 
and many of his subsequent works, were received by the Ameri- 
can critics, immediately disturbed the placidity of his temyer ; 
and like a petted child for the first time denied the gratification 
of its wishes, his fury and unchecked passion at once burst forth 
into an open storm of rebellion, which has not yet entirely subsi- 
ded. His ‘Letter to the Americans,’ was the first intimation of 
an attack. French, British, as well as our own reviewers, all 
came under the ban of his excited feelings, and with the most 
improvident folly did he calumniate the whole class of American 
readers, reviled their subserviency to foreign opinions, and entered 
madly into an open contest with certain unknown individuals 
who had severely criticised his ;erformances through the medium 
of the daily print! He moreover united himself with distinguish- 
able zeal to one of the great political parties of the day, thus ren- 
dering himself again obnoxious to the shafts of his foes; and 
latterly has produced two novels, of the same tone and spirit of 
the Letter, containing naught of the beauties of his former works, 
either in descriptions of sea life, or in the portraiture of onginal 
character, but mere base and deceitful caricatures of individuals 
from several classes of our mixed society. 

Such is the disaffection which has laid bare the character of our 
author to unlimited censure ; conduct which has aroused feelings 
of unmitigated hate, and subjected him to the most ernel of abu- 
ses. Forgetful of all his favors, and the blandishments of former 
days.—the sweet and never dying charms with which he has en- 
robed the glorious features of American scenery, and in which 
he has embalmed the stirring recollections of our border strug- 
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gles,—forgetful of all this, the press has unhesitatingly denied 
him the merit, which the jealous Englishman is forced to grant 
his due! 

A review of Mr. Lockhart’s Scott, presented an opportunity to 
our author for repaying the slander of past days. The mere 
outbreak of personal feeling, it contains but little of candor, and 
blinded by his passion, he with a most absurd and fatal effron- 
tery, throws his shafts at random either upon the subject or author 
of the biography. And although there might have been some 
apology for his anger towards the writer, there can be none for 
its palpable misdirection. But Mr. Cooper has enough accusers ; 
be it ours to draw the representation of his merits, which we are 
convinced our countrymen will sooner or later admit to be his 
desert. ‘The justice therefore of the thousand calumnious attacks 
upon his character, we without compromise deny. Are they the 
penalty of his rash, crazy, and passionate attempts to cast a blight 
upon our character—to throw a dark shade over the istitutions 
of a people great in their resources,—a people who have been set 
forth in their true and appropriate coloring by his observing and 
sagacious mind,—a people who have basked in the sunshine of 
his genius? Surely not; we ought to pity his weakness, rather 
than condemn his rancor. It is our duty to be boastful of his 
brilliant career; to esteem his genius; to honor him as one of 
America’s noblest sons—as one who above all others, has con- 
tributed to the formation of a purely vational literature. Why 
then calumniate his fair fame—deny his ability ? has he failed in 
his later attempts? and does not that youthful enthusiasm which 
dictates scenes of highest interest and power, decay with the 
lapse of years? Scott never again portrayed the beanties of fe- 
male loveliness so exquisitely as in the person of Flora Maclvor, 
the heroine of his first romance ; he succeeded not so well in his 
Lord of the Isles, as in the border tale of the ‘ proud Marmion.’ 
Childe Harold will go down to future years—the enduring re- 
cord of Byron’s genus. Irving does not now, surely, revive the 
spirit of his Sketch-Book—of his rovings in the gay clime of Gra- 
nada. But we speak thus only apologetically ; we do not—we 
will not believe that Cooper has lost the buoyancy of his young 
imagination. ‘There are passages in his Naval History which 
fully equal the sublimest portraitures of earlier days. And could 
our fechle voice reach him in his home upon the sweet Otsego, 
we would cheer him on to new vigor—new action—new achieve- 
ment! We would point him to untried fields, unscoured by 
his wide foray ; we would assure him of his former signal tri- 
umphs ; we would point to him a posterity that are to glean care- 
fully the works of the present age; we would bid him spawn no 
more "yon the literary world mere ebullitions of passion—un- 
worthy of his genius—unworthy of his name; we would bid 
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him forget the slanders of an abusive press, or if he cannot for- 
get, place himself above their imputations, and nerve himself for 
new trials; we would bid him write for his country, if not for 
his country’s people—write ‘for himself,’ and trust to his own 
jutrinsic merit, for retrieving the name and fame of the great 
American novelist. 

But we must take leave of Mr. Cooper; and we do it with re- 
luctance, hoping that he may live a green old age ; hoping and 
trusting that the ‘reciprocity of feeling.’ between himself and the 
American people, may revive with tenfold power ; and that. as he 
sends forth the welcome tributes of his genius to a grateful pub- 
lic, he may with the presentation of each successive offering, ex- 
claim in the plenitude of his heart— 


“ To-morrow to fresh streams, and pastures new '"' 


FAIRY LAND. 


“Twilight, moonshine, dew, and spring-perfumes, are the elements of these tender spirits ; 
they assist nature in embroidering her carpet with green leaves, many-colored flowers, end daz. 
zling insects; while in the human world they merely sport in a childish and wayward manner 
with their beneficent influences.’'— Schlegel. 


Tne signal star from its silent tower, 

Hath shot its ray through the sapphire sky, 
And the spirits who love the starlit hour, 

Know that the time of their meeting's nigh 
The moon is out in her path of blue, 

And sheds o'er the earth her paly beams ; 
The fiery choirs their dance pursue, 

And ‘neath the light of their twinkling gleams, 
The fairies throng to their elfin hall, 
To join in the merry festival. 


They leave the shades of their woven bowers, 
Their homes in the forest, and grot, and dell, 
And soft retreats in the balmy flowers, 
Sparkling e'er with the nightly showers 
Of silver tears from the stars that fell,— 
Away they hasten where'er they dwell, 
From emerald vale and wood-crowned mountain, 
From amber river and mossy cell, 
From coral cavern and laughing fountain. 


Some glide over the spell-bound deep, 

With pearly shell for their flying boat ; 
Others in lotus-leaf vessels sweep 
O'er streamlets lull'd by the gale to sleep, 

And some on the white-winged nautilus float 
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Some dart by on the centipede, 
Fleet as the shaft of the lightning riven ; 

Some mount the spirited fire-fly steed, 

And spur him on to the dizzy speed, 
Of the meteor-flash in the heaven. 

Others are riding the ambient air 

In chariots woven of gossamer ; 

Their tiger-moth coursers strong and bold, 
Sprightfully beating their jewelled wings, 

Purfled with searlet and azure and gold, 
Prance on with their fiery curvetings ; 

Their bits they champ, their feet they stamp— 

The air with their gallant pawing rings. 






All are hastening to answer the call 
Of the fuiry-queen to her magic hall. 
Fairy, elf, and sprite, and fay, 

Spirits of earth, and air, and sea— 
All are thronging in glad array, 
To join the moonlight revelry. 


Sweetly the stars are smiling on 
The fairies’ spell-wrought, mystic grot, 
For they have ne'er looked down upon 
A lovelier, a more dream-like spot. 
Behind, huge cliffs stupendous rise, 





Piercing the blue depths of the skies— 
Crag over crag in grandeur piled, 

Rock upon rock sublimely wild; 

Umbered by many a chasm brown, 

Where startling Mystery seems to frowa— 
And on the highest peak afar, 

Pale Dian rests her silver car. 


Down from the foremost toppling steep, 
Impetuous bounds a dashing stream, 
Whose glittering surges, as they sweep 
From rock to rock with furious leap, 
Like molten opal brightly gleam, 
And scatter foam-wreaths to the night, 
Tinted with hues of rainbow light. 
Wild music from its rushing swells, 
Like the clear chime of crystal bells; 
And when its waters gain the plain, 
With silvery arms they clasp around 
The vale where lies the fays’ domain, 


Within a ring of magic ground. 


Here the soft turf of emerald hue, 
Is spangled with its pearly dew ; 
And o'er it graceful trees are bending, 

Their wreathed boughs to the earth descending. 
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Light breezes wave their lowing tresses, 

Wooing the leaflets with caresses ; 

Or seek the blossoms that have spread 
Their trembling beauties to the air, 

And on their soft forms bosomed, 
Wanton in gentle dalliance there, 

Then hasten to the fays’ retreat, 

And thither waft each stolen sweet. 






Green vines are intertwining o'er 
The entrance to that deep recess ; 
And ‘mid the leaves a golden store 
Of grapes lie bathed in loveliness ; 
O'er which with rosy fingers twine, 
The blossoms of the gay woodbine. 
Steeped in the moonshine’s magic ray, 
Each fibred leaf, each purple cluster, 
Each slender tendril, fluttering spray, 
Ix kindled to a glowing lustre, 
Till all, in beauty interlaced, 
Seem o'er a sheet of silver traced. 






With nature's living jewels set, 

The sward within that blythe retreat, 
Breathes odors from the violet, 

The anemone and lily sweet, 

And all the blossoms bright that meet 
In the flower-spirit’s coronet. 























While fretted with stylactites, 
Pure e'en as dew-drops when they freeze, 
Above, the grotto’s archway glows ; 
Gemmed gorgeously with dazzling rows 
Of carbuncle and amethyst, 
And orient ruby clear, serene, 
Which by the stellar sparkles kiss'd, 
Twinkling the crevices between, 
Blaze forth in ruddy rays, and throw 
A beamy roseate veil of light, 
In mellowed radiance soft as bright, 
Like a rich blush o'er all below ; 
Making things lovely as a dream 
Of paradise e'en lovelier seem. 





The softest, airiest draperies, 
That elfin art can bid arise, 
Of woven incense loosely wave 
Down from the bright roof of the cave, 
And gracefully in light folds fall 
O'er each gem-studded, glittering wall ; 
So delicately fine and slight, 

(More flexible than gossamer,) 
That e’en the gentlest breath of night 
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Its floating texture serves to stir, 
It rises on each scented gale, 
And waves o'er gems of worth untold 
Beneath, which through their gauzy veil 
Seem softer beauties to unfold. 
And in the center from on high, 
It forms a silken canopy 
O'er the resplendent crystal throne, 
The fairy-queen may mount alone. 


Here in their bright enchanted seat, 
Their journeys o'er, the fairies meet ; 
And while they wait their coming queen, 
With tripping measures rove the green ; 
Or chase the starbeams to and fro, 

As dancing o'er the flowers they go; 

Or quaff the glistening dew-drop up, 
That gems the lily’s snowy cup ; 

Or from the fragrant blossoms sip, 

The sighs that warm each rosy lip. 


Hark ! along the still hushed air 
Those dulcet strains celestial swelling, 
Heavenly preludes that declare 
The queen draws nigh th’ enchanted dwelling. 
Now harmoniously they rise, 
In tones of mystic melodies ; 
Now float, and melt, and die away, 
In cadences too soft to stay ; 
Then solemnly and slowly gushing, 
The thrilling symphonies prolong ; 
Mount aloft, then wildly rushing, 
Like a loud triumphal song. 


She comes ;—her white-night butterflies 
Soar onward through the welkin blue ; 
With fleet wings starred with myriad eyes, 
They bear along in fairy guise, 

Her pearly car of roseate hue. 


Her elfin locks of gold are flowing 
In tiny ringlets, o'er a brow 

And cheek ethereal fair, and glowing 
With that sweet smile which spirits know, 
And only pure bliss can bestow ; 

Which kindles in her soft blue eye, 

With such a placid witchery. 


She raises in her little fingers 
Her wand, and waves it thrice on air ; 
The car has vanished, but she lingers 
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To gaze upon those bright forms there, 
As true to her as they are fair ; 
Then onward glides from flower to flower, 
Along her velvet pathway spread, 
Scarce brushing off their dewy shower 
Beneath her gentle, lightsome tread ; 
Fair blossoms springing up to meet 
The pressure of her tiny feet. 


Her waving robe of amianth wove, 
And like the snow by moonlight gleaming, 

With her soft tresses from above, 
Are both upon the zephyr streaming ; 

The robe's light folds together pressed, 
And circled by a zone of fringe, 

Of plumage from the hum-bird's breast, 
Tinted with every iris tinge ; 

And her bright ringlets scarce confin’d, 

Struggling with every rising wind, 

To burst their clasping bandalet, 

With sheeny, starlike brilliants set. 


Thus radiant clad, a vision bright, 

She bursts upon the fairies’ sight, 

Who raise a shout of elfin glee, 

Their lov'd and lovely queen to see ; 
Then at her feet in reverence bow ; 

And while with stately steppings now, 
She mounts the throne, they chant on high 
Their songs of homage-minstrelsy. 


ANCIENT SCIENCE. 
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“ Without the history of the sciences, the history of the world seemeth to me 
to be as the statue of Polyphemus with his eye out, that part being wanting 
which doth most show the spirit and life of the person.’’— Bacon 


GREECE—ABSTRACT SCIENCE. 


Tue pure geometry has been justly called the most perfect of 
abstract sciences. This pertection it owes to a people, who, so 
far frown being absorbed in merely scientific pursuits, have been 
cited in all subsequent ages as models of taste in poetry and all 
the imaginative arts. Indeed, it is to the pure and chaste ima- 
gination of the Greeks that we must ascribe the beautiful sym- 
etry aud simplicity of their geometry. ‘The modern analysis 
is more powerful and more rapid, and its conclusions far above 
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the highest of the ancient analysis ; but nothing either in ancient 
or modern times can surpass the investigations of the Greek ge- 
ometers in clearness, precision, and elegance, or compare with 
them as finished specimens of exact logical deduction. And 
though their works have been sadly defaced by the injuries of 
time and barbarism, yet it will be allowed with Leslie, that the 
remnants we now possess, “ will be regarded by every person ca- 
pable of appreciating their beauty, as some of the noblest monu- 
ments of human genins.”’ 

Geometry is almost the only branch of mathematics with which 
the ancients were acquainted ; and to trace its history in Greece 
alone is to trace it from its infancy to its highest maturity. Be- 
fore Thales, it was little more than a “scheme of mensuration” 
among the Egyptians, and so limited in its principles, that by no 
means could it be called a science; from the hands of Apollonius 
itcame forth not only a science, but almost a perfect science. 

Thales, of Miletus, (born 640, A. C.,) the author of the Ionian 
sect of philosophers, was ranked among the seven sages ; perhaps 
not so much for his mathematical knowledge as for his system of 
philosophy and theory of the origin of the world. Yet his dis- 
coveries in geometry are worthy of great praise ; for however 
simple the propositions he demonstrated, and however easily un- 
derstood now that they are discovered, the first discovery itself 
was the work ouly of an active and ingenious mind. He proved 
that “ vertical angles are equal; that the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal ; and that the angle in a semicircle isa 
right angle’ —important discoveries in the infancy of the science ; 
he was also the first to employ the circle in the measuremeut of 
angles. Nor could these truths have been all that were known at 
that time, for we are told that Anaximander, whom Cicero calls 
the friend and companion of Thales, formed a connected series of 
geometrical truths, which now form a large part of Enuclid’s first 
book ; and among all the ancient writers the philosopher of Mile- 
tus is spoken of as a “learned geometer.” 

Pythagoras, of Samos, lived about fifty years after Thales; but 
as the latter lived to the great age of ninety years, the Samian 
sage had an opportunity of becoming his pupil. Erom ‘Thales it 
is probable that he learned the first principles of geometry which 
that philosopher knew, and added them to those which he him- 
self afterwards brought from his travels in Egypt and the east. 
Though he has always had the reputation of a great original in- 
ventor in the mathematics, it is diflicult to tell what were his 
own discoveries. Among other things ascribed to him, is the fa- 
mous “ forty-seventh” of Euclid ; and it is generally related, that 
on the discovery of it, he sacrificed a hecatomb to the gods—a 
very fine story, it is true, which has been repeated by compilers 
and authors “ad nauseam,” and discredited by the best authori 
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ties. As to the hecatomb, Cicero says that it was contrary to 
the Pythagorian institutions, which did not admit of animal sa- 
crifices ; and Leslie, from the authorities which he possessed, 
concludes that “the proposition was brought by Pythagoras from 
the east.” [tts certain, however, from the reputation he enjoyed 
among the ancients themselves, that he must have excelled either 
in his attainments or his discoveries in geometry. He had some 
wild notions with regard to the powers of numbers, but for the 
present we pass them over, as our object is now to trace that 
which really belongs to science, and to cast aside whatever was 
extraneous, however curious. It is sufficient to mention that his 
system of philosophy was distinguished by its mathematical char- 
acteristics, and gave to his school the name of mathematical. 

Que hundred years after Pythagoras, Hippocrates, of Chios, 
compiled the first elementary treatise on geometry ; certainly an 
important step, as it must have contributed much to the stability 
of the science. It was in his time that the famous problem rela- 
tive to the “duplication of the cube,” engaged the attention of 
geometricians. [tis said that the Delphic oracle, when asked by 
the Athenians how a pestilence then raging in their city might 
be removed, replied, double the altar. As the altar was a perfect 
cube, it immediately became a problem to determine the dimen- 
sions of a cube of twice its solid contents—which afterwards was 
known as “the Delian problem.” "Though it was not then solved, 
for its solution even at the present day is not due to the pure 
geometry, but to the more universal calculus, ) yet Hippocrates in 
his pursuit discovered some important principles connected with 
its solution ; and this problem, as also that of the trisection of an 
angle and the squaring the circle, became famons in the Platonic 
school which immediately followed. Among the many beautiful 
discoveries made by the ancients in their attempts to solve these 
insolvable questions, are the properties of the dunula, first obser- 
ved by Hippocrates, which may be thus stated : If semicircles be 
deseribed on the three sides of a right-angled triangle, the two 
exterior lunula or crescents formed on the perpendicular sides, 
will together be equal to the area of the triangle. ‘This was con- 
sidered at first asa property which would immediately lead to the 
syuaring of the circle, inasmuch as circular spaces are here made 
to equal a rectilinear space ; but It was soon found that this iso- 
lated case had no bearing upon the solution of that great question. 

The next cultivator of mathematical science we find in the 
“academic groves,” where in a spot adorned with statues and 
temples, surrounded with high trees, and intersected by a gentle 
stream, the “ Homer of philosophy” studied and taught the prin- 
ciples of science, and of moral and political wisdom. Plato con- 
sidered geometry as the first essential in the study of philosophy ; 
as is shown by the well known inscription which he placed over 
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the door of his school : Oder: LY FONLE TENTOS elactu. Here, three 
hundred years after, in the rigid discipline of Plato, studied the 
poet Horace ; who thus speaks of his residence at Athens: 


“ Adjecere bone paulo plus artis Athena, 
Scilicet ut possem curvo dignoscere rectum, 
Atque inter silvas Academi querere verum.”"—Ep. I, 2, 43, 


[t appears from this that the school still retained its mathematical 
characteristic, although the poet mentions it in his usual satirical 
Mahher. 

Before Plato the circle was the only curve that employed the 
speculations of men of science, but with him or in his school, 
originated a new and interesting branch of geometry—conic sec- 
tions, Which was most ardently seized upon by the scientific men 
of the day, and soon reduced to system ; Aristaeus only twenty 
years after the discovery wrote a treatise on the sections of a cone 
in five books. Plato, however, as a mathematician, has derived 
most of his fame from the fact that he is the first who is known 
to have employed the geometrical analysis, which is the method 
of discovering a demonstration by first assuming a proposition as 
true and then reasoning back to some simple or known truth, 
Having thus arrived at a fundamental principle, this is made the 
basis of the demonstration, and by reversing the order of the ana- 
lytical investigation, we have at once the direct proof. ‘Thus the 
first book of Euclid may be said to be an inversion of the ana- 
lytical investigation of the forty seventh proposition, as in fact, a 
great part of the theorems may be inferred by assuming this one as 
true, and making proper analytical deductions. —“ The method of 
geometrical analysis,” says a distinguished mathematician of mod- 
ern times, “ecoustitutes the most valuable part of the ancient 
mathematics, inasmuch as a method of discovering truth is more 
valuable than the truths it has already discovered. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the fragments containing this precious remnant 
have suffered more from the injuries of time than any other.” 
‘Though all of the Grecian mathematicians were acquainted with 
this analysis, it seeins to have been cultivated with most success 
by Apollonius, of whom we shall more particularly speak here- 
alter. It was not until about the end of the fifteenth century 
that this lost science again appeared, when Werner (having no 
book but the data of Euclid from which he could derive any 
information concerning the geometrical analysis) resolved by 
ineans of it Archiinedes’ problem of cutting a sphere nto two 
segments having a given ratio to another. But to return to the 
times of Plato; we find Archytas, from whom it seems that Plato 
derived his first knowledge of geometry. He was distinguished 
in almost every branch of philosophy and science, aud was held 
in such estimation by his countrymen that he was seven times 
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chosen general and governor of 'Tarentum, contrary to an express 
law. He has the merit of having first (contrary to the spirit ot 
the ancients generally ) applied the mathematics to practical pur- 
poses; but the results of his labors have not come down to us, 
as he perished by shipwreck, and with him all his works except 
a treatise on the universe. ‘To his body thrown upon the shore, 
Horace addresses the beautiful ode, commencing thus: 


"Te maris et terra numeroque carentis arene 
Mensorem cohibent, Arehyta, 

Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera: nec quidquam tibi prodest 

AZ rias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Pereurtisse polum, morituro,”’ 


Aristotle, though generally known only as the founder of the 
Peripatetic sect, aud a copicus writer on logic, rhetoric, ethies, and 
metaphysics, vevertheless cultivated to a considerable extent the 
abstract sciences; an entire book of geometrical propositions, said 
to have been tnvented by him, has been collected by a commen- 
tator on his works. His contemporary, Eudoxus, principally dis- 
tinguished as an astronomer, but also not unknown asa geometer, 
studied in Egypt together with Plato, and on his return to Athens, 
opened a school, “which he supported with so much glory and 
renown, that even Plato is said to have envied him.’ He com- 
posed “elements of geometry,” from which, says Proclus, Kuclid 
very liberally borrowed. 

But we now come to the most brilliant period of Grecian ge- 
ometry. Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, by their succes- 
sive labors, (which began and ended with the third ce ntury before 
the Christian era,) carried the pure geometry almost to its perfec- 
tion. Itselementary traths were arranged aud digested by Euclid 
iuto the most admirable order, and explained and demonstrated 
with such elegance and clearness, “that,” says Playfair, “no 
similar work of superior excellence has appeared even in the pres- 
ent advaneed state of the science.” The exact time of Kuelid's 
birth is unknown ; but his well known reply, “ there is no royal 
road to geometry,” is said to have been given to the first Ptolemy, 
from which data the era in which he flourished is fixed at A. C. 
300. His was the first mathematical school instituted in Alex- 
andria, acity which had just been built by the great conqueror of 
the east, from whom it received its name, to take its stand imme- 
diately as the center of learning of the civilized world ; a dignity 
Which it retained in all branches of knowledge, but especially in 
astronomy and mathe matics, from the time of Euclid to that of 
its conquest by the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Here studied the prince of ancient mathematics, Archimedes ; 
Who, though a pupil of Euclid, was eminently his superior in 
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genius and attainments. We know of none that can be com- 
pared with this wonderful man, except the illustrious Newton, 
whom he much resembles in some of the characteristics of his 
mind. Both pursued nearly the same branches of philosophy ; 
both were dee} ly versed in the sciences of astronomy, geometry, 
mechanics, optics; in all of which both produced many great and 
important inventions. In the present connection we are to look 
upon Archimedes only as a mathematician ; but even here it is 
impossible within our limits to do him justice ° “a whole volume 
might be written,” says Hutton, “ upon the curious methods and 
inventions that appear in his mathematical writings now extant 
only.” He was the first who found the areas of spaces included 
by curved lines, (excepting Hippocrates, whose discovery was 
confined to the properties of the lunula mentioned above.) He 
has left us the quadrature of the parabola, the elegant proposition 
that “every sphere is two thirds of the circumscribing cylinder,” 
with many others respecting the relations of spheres, spheroids, 
and conoids to cylinders and cones. His most celebrated work is 
that on the quadrature of the circle, in which he makes the first 
approximation to the ratio of the circumference to the diameter. 
It is a curious fact that he made an observation, which followed 
out might have led him, as it afterwards did Napier, to the inven- 
tion of logarithms. He remarked, that if we place in two col- 
umus side by side, a regularly ascending arithmetical and a regu- 
larly ascending geometrical series, we can multiply any two terms 
of the latter simply by adding the corresponding terms of the 
former and finding the sum in the first column ; opposite to which 
in the second column will be found the required product. It 
only remained for Napier to discover that this facility in a particu- 
lar case could be extended to all numbers whatever; and we 
eannot doubt that had Archimedes lived in the time of Napier, 
(when facilities in arithmetical computation were so much sought 
after on account of the increasing intricacy of trigonometrical 
and astronomical processes,) he would not have failed to have 
made this discovery. 

In estimating the genius of such men as Archimedes, Napier, 
Newton, we must take into account the ages in which they lived. 
Should a Thales at the present day discover that the angle in a 
semicircle is a right angle, or any two or three propositions in 
Euclid’s elernents, neither his own age nor posterity would think 
of him as of a great improver in geometry. Pascal, it is true, 
did something like this when but a bov: but Paseal would have 
been forgotten had he done no more. The progress of discovery 
is gradual ; it is seldom that a great invention comes to light long 
before it is absolutely necessary to the progress of science. Hints 
of the theory of gravitation were gradually accumulating before 
the year 1666 ; the true system of the universe had begun to gai 
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adherents, its laws were discovered, and science only waited for a 
Newton to complete the demonstration by gathering all the known 
facts under the principle of universal gravitation. Had any one 
in the time of Pythagoras suggested the theory of gravitation, it 
would, like bis solar system, have been regarded as visionary ; or 
at least it would have been of little service to science. for she 
was not then prepared to establish it by an exiensive induction. 

‘The same observations might be extended to the invention of 
fluxious, hints of which are also found in writers before Newton. 
Geometry had come to a stand; it had in one direction, perhaps 
reached an impassable Innit; and the eyes of science were turned 
in search of some new method; the well known result was the 
simultaneous Invention of the method of increments by both New- 
ton and Leibnitz. In short, the science of fluxions was needed, 
aud it was therefore discovered ; but before this necessity it could 
not have appeared. "Thus, also, logarithms could not have been 
discovered in the times of Archimedes; and it is certainly an 
unlair conclusion, to say that a mathematician or philosopher 
was a greater man merely because his discoveries are of a higher 
order. ‘To return, then, from this digression and come to the 
inference we would draw from it, we think that a consideration 
of the actual discoveries of the philosopher of Syracuse, in con- 
hecuon with the age in which he lived, will stamp him as (the 
greatest mathematical genius that has ever lived. We this ap- 
pear to any as extravagant, we refer them either to his writings 
themselves, which though but fragments are sufficient to prove 
his genius and to show us, as it were, “ex ungue leonem :” or to 
the many accounts of him and his works, which are to be found 
among the historians of scrence.* 

Upon the part of the history of Grecian science which remains 
after Archimedes, we shall be brief. Kratosthenes and Conon 
Were his cotemporaries, “either of whom,” says Morell, * would 
have acquired in any other age, great celebrity in this department 
of science ; but their fame was completely eclipsed by the daz- 
ziiug lustre of the great philosopher of Syracuse.” Eratosthenes 
deserves a particular notice, inasmuch as he made that rare but 
by no means unnatural combination of poetry and mathematics. 
Conon did not live to complete his discoveries, but his merit may 
in part be inferred from the intimate friendship and esteem of Ar- 
chimedes, who thus laments his death: “ How many theorems in 
geometry, which at first seemed impossible, would in time have 
been brought to perfection! Alas! Conon, though he invented 
many, with which he enriched geometry, had not time to perfect 
them, but left many in the dark, being prevented by death.” 

Apollonius, in mathematical attainments, was inferior only to 
liis great predecessor of Syracuse, whose writings and discoveries 





* See Montucla, Bossut, Playfair, Hutton, passim. 
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he is charged by some with having appropriated. Whether this 
be true or not, his cotemporaries, who probably had better oppor- 
tunities of judging his merits than we, denominated him “the 
great geometrician.” His treatise on the conic sections is the 
only means which the moderns possess of estimating his genius: 
aud Playfair thus gives his testimony in its favor: “ Apollonins 
treated of the conic sections—the curves, which after the circle 
are the most simple and important in geometry, and by his elabo- 
rate aud profound researches, laid the foundation of discoveries 
which were to illustrate very distant ages.’’ 

After this brilliant era in the history of the ancient mathemat- 
ics, we find no names that can be classed with this first order of 
minds, or that we can place even in the second rank, till we arrive 
at Pappus, nearly six hundred years after Apollonius, Tt is from 
Pappus that the moderns derive a great part of their knowledge in 
regard to the attainments of the Greeks. ‘ His Mathematical 
Collections,” says Bossut, “exhibit one of the most valuable mon- 
uments of ancient geometry. * * It gives us a complete view 
of the state of ancient mathematical science.” 

The history of ancient geometry, closes with Proclus, who re- 
vived the Platonic school at Athens, A. D. 450, and is known to 
us, as a mathematician, by his commentary on the first book of 
Euclid. If we trace the science after this, we shall find it among 
the Arabians, where :t remained almost buried until the revival 
of letters in Murope. 

Among the Greeks, geometry was not practical ; it was seldom 
applied to astronomy and the other physical sciences, and by 
many. particularly the latter Platonists, (one of whom, and a dis- 
tinguished one, was Proclus,) it was regarded as merely specula- 
tive, a pure intellectual science, “far sublimed above the grossness 
of material contact.” ‘There were even those who made the study 
of geometry the key to theology. But these speculations did not 
affect their actual and sober attainments in geometry, the frag- 
ments of which, like the ruins of their Parthenon, are the re- 
mains of a beautiful and finished structure, which still serve as 
models of elegance and taste. x 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY.—No. UL. 


Reader—1 had thought at this time to discourse feelingly unto 
thee, and therefore eloquently, of the deep and melancholy yet 
brilliant spirit of the Grecian genius; showing how they were, 
more than any other people, a nation of poets, and why their 
lyre even in their hours of mirth so often sent forth the voice of 
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sadness. But (in thy ear, gentle reader, for I presume thou canst 
net be one of such) through the brave show of liberal promise at 
the first, and subsequent still braver refusal to fulfill it (for it is ever 
accounted bolder fora noble heart to run away than to fight, to 
be a coward than a hero) of ninety “ sous of Yale’—* lights un- 
der a bushel,” who have subscribed yet forsworn their promise, 
the Magazine is cramped for want of funds, and Lam happily 
hindered from boring thee as Lcould wish. Lean, therefore, pre- 
set thee with only a partot the delicacies prepared to please thy 
literary palate. Here is one by Simonides, who of all the lyric 
bards of Greece, Was at once the most martial and tender. It 
appears to have been written upon the fallen at Marathon. 














Gaming their country ever-burning fame, 
They wrapped them in the shroud of death's dark might. 
Though dead they live, for Valor shouts their name, 


And brings them back from Pluto's realms to light! 


He has another in the same spirit upon the heroes of Ther- 
mopy le. 
If virtue’s height be gloriously to die, 
We of earth's children have the fiir prize won. 
For Greece and liberty in death we he, 


Leaving a deathless name beneath the sun! 








These, however, are epigrams, and have little of the lofty music 
breathed from each line of the following glorious lyric. Read 
the original,—“ it will,” as Sir. P. Sidney says of ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
“stir thy heart like the sound of a trumpet.” 





The heroes of Thermopyle, When such a shroud enwraps the brave, 

Who died to set their country free, Nor cold corruption of the grave, 
Obtned a fair fute and a name Nor gray Time's all-destroying sway, 

Of glory o'er earth's highest fame. Bring its embalming folds decay ' 

How sucred is their grass-grown mound! Thistomb, this hallowed shrine hath won 

\ holy altar, hallowed ground, Renown from Hellas’ every son ; 

Where memory through future days And brave Leonidas, the king, 










Shall burn the ineense of their praise, To this ts ever witnessing, 


Making their death a brighier story Who left behind a soldier's name— 
Than all time-honored, linea! glory! A country's love—pere unital fume ! 






Who can fail of recalling to mind that exquisite ode by Col- 
lins. [tis a thing of more beauty and sweetness, but less fire. 


How sles p the brave, who sink to rest!) By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By all their country’s honors blest! (By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold There Llonor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, |'To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
“he there shall dress a sweeter sod, Nod Freedom shall awhile repair, 


han Faney's feet have ever trod. To dwell a weeping hermit there !"' 
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Here is one almost in the same spirit, by Ammianus. 


Old Screech can't bring his hand to bear, Nor does he say ‘ Heaven save us,’ when 


Upon his nose to wipe it; He sneezes to a wonder ; 


Because it's so much less in length, 
It will not reach to gripe it! Hear not its awful thunder! 


His ears, xo far above his nose, 


Here follows a beautiful thing by Meleager, to a locust, which 
will remind the reader of those simple and exquisite liues by 
Cowper— 

“ Little erieket, full of mirth, Chirping on my kitchen hearth,” &e. 
TO A LOCUST—MELEAGER, 


Thou soft beguiler of exch vain desire, 

Thou rural songster with thy noisy wings, 
That with thy mimic music of the lyre, 

Lullest to slumber by the marmuring springs, 
Now with low hum pour forth a drowsy lay, 
‘To while this weary noontide hour away. 


Thus shalt thon charm the pangs of sleepless care 
That ever rend this sad and aching heart, 
‘Tuning. sweet minstrel, in the stilly air 
Thy tiny lyre to sooth love's fiery smart; 
And I will give thee, harp of sunny hue, 
Morn’s earliest gifts, the drops of pearly dew. 


I can offer thee but one more—a chorus from Antigone, as no- 
ble, perhaps, as any in the Grecian drama, 


O many things through earth's wide span, Of his vast miné—inventive man! 

Of might and fear we find, The wild beast in his forest haunt, 
But nothing mightier than man, | Must own him for his lord; 

With his all-grasping mind, ‘The desert steed, no dangers daunt, 
He goeth with the stormy blast, With fiery hoof and flying mane, 

Beyond the gray, old ocean, And mouth unworn by bit or rein, 
Though round him roar the billows vast, Must feel the lash and cord, 

With huge and heaving motion And to the neck-encireling yoke, 

And her supremest deity, The untamed mountain-bull be broke. 
From whom he draws his impious birth, Yea! him his mighty mind hath taught 
The deathless and unwearied earth, 'To pour the soul's electric thought 

Ile wasteth aye incessantly ; Through vocal sounds and winged words, 
Year by year Across the heart's responsive chords, 
With the harnessed steed and the busy 


By eloquence and wisdom's weight, 
share 


“To govern and to guide the state.” 

Turning the turf with anxious care. To summer's heat and winter's blast, 
Wild roamers of the wilderness, And arrowy rain descending fast, 
That ne'er his milder power confess, 


His form is never bared ; 
And foolish tenants of the alr, 


His soul no apprehension chills ; 
That perils past so soon forget, For all the future's crowding ills, 
Ilis heart is still prepared! 
And flings his skillful woven net ‘Life's countless evils he can flee, 
Around the finny tribes, that be ‘That all so hopeless seem to be ; 
_ rangers of the deep, green sea. ‘He only may not save his breath, 
Who can the thousand dark wiles sean, (And shun the icy hand of Death ' 


He lureth to his wily snare, 





